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Art. I. The Queftion concerning Literary Property, determined by the 
Court of King’s Bench, on the 2cth of April, 1769, in the Cau/e be- 
tween Andrew Millar and Robert Taylor ; with the feparate Opinions 
of the four Fudges, and the Reafons given by each in Support of his 
Opinion, By Sir James Burrow. 4to, 127 Pages. Strahan and 
Woodfall. 1773. 

ERHAPS there never was a period which better deferved 
to be called the Golden Age of Authors than the prefent. 

In former times, when the circulation of literary productions 

was confined, and the number of readers was {mall, genius of- 

ten lay buried in obfcurity, and merit was not fufficient, with- 
out a fortunate coincidence of circumftances, to enfure protec- 
tion and fupport. The moft fuccefsful adventurers could re- 
ceive no other recompence than the patronage of the great, and 

at beft could only enjoy a precarious and irkfome dependence 5 

and many atrue fon of philofophy or the mufes, who deferved 

a better fate, 

Check’d by the fcoff of Pride, by Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar ; 
In life’s low vale remote hath pined alone, 
Then dropt into the grave unpitied, and unknown. 

It is only fince the art of printing rendered it eafy to multi- 
ply copies at pleafure, and ethe progrefs of fcience and letters 
has introduced a tafte for reading among people of all clafles, 
that authors have had it in their powes to repay themfelves for 
their labours, without the humiliating idea of receiving a fa- 
vour, where they had a richt to claim a debt. Inftead of fub- 
mitting to practife the arts of adulation in order to obtain an 
uncertain reward from his patron, an author has now only to 
offer copies of his production to public fale, and he is in gene- 
rat Certain of reaping as much advantage—not, perhaps, as his 
vanity promifed him—but as the real merit of the work gives 
him a right to expect. 
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Nothing can prevent this, except the rapacioufnefs of thofe 
whom he employs as his agents, or appoints his afligns, or the 
knavery of literary pirates, who, by republifhing his work with- 
out his confent, rob him of the natural fruits of his labour. It 
is pofible for him to arm himfelf againft the former, provided 
he poflefles a larger portion of worldly wifdom than commonly 
falls to the Jot of authors ; or he may perhaps efcape it, by 
falling into the hands of an honeft bookfeller, who will not 
think it quite an equitable diftribution to give his author all 
the fame, and pocket all the profits himfelf—ra Softis—longum 
avum fcriptori. But againft piratical invaders of his property 
he can have no fecurity, excepting what is granted him by the 
laws of his country. 

Whether this fecurity fhall be given to authors only for a 
term of years, or for perpetuity, is a queftion of importance 
both to authors and to the public: to authors, becaufe, unlefs 
they are to diveft themfelves entirely of the feelings of huma- 
nity, it cannot be indifferent to them whether their labours 
fhall be thrown into the public ftock, or fhall be beneficial to 
themfelves and their connections; and becaufe the degree in 
which they are fo muft depend upon the fecurity and the dura- 
tion of their literary property: to the public, becaufe literary 
works, like all others, will be undertaken and purfued with 
greater fpirit, when to the motives of public utility and fame, 
is added that of private emolument. 

This great queftion, as it is juftly ftyled, has of late been 
largely difcuffed in our fuperior courts of judicature; and though 
at firft given in favour of authors and their affigns, has fince 
been determined againft them. ‘The chief grounds of thefe 
different determinations are now before the public, in the works 
which will come under our notice in this and fome enfuing 
articles ; and it is in their power, as they have an undoubted 
right, to judge of the propriety of thefe decifions. To facili- 
tate this judgment, we propofe to bring into a concife view the 
feveral arguments urged on each fide of the queftion, as related 
in the feveral publications now before us. 

In the prefent work Sir James Burrow recites, with great ac- 
curacy and minutenefs, the opinions given by the five judges 
WILLEs, BLACKSTONE, AsTon, YATES, and MansFIELD, 
on the caufe in which Andrew Millar, the plaintiff, charged 
Robert Taylor, the defendant, with publifhing and felling co- 
pies of Thomfon’s Seafons, of which Millar was the fole pro- 
prietor. 

The two chief points difcuffed on this caufe are, Whether 
the copy-right of a book belongs to the author by the common 
law ; and whether, fuppoling fuch a right, it be taken away or 
reftrained by 8 Anne, c. 19° 
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In fupport of the common law-right, Mr. Juftice Willes 
urged, that the copy of a book, which had been ufed for ages as a 
term to fignify the fole right of printing and felling, fhews this 
fpecies of property to have been long known; quoted feveral 
decrees of the ftar-chamber, proclamations, &c. to prove that 
pirating copies was an abufe noticed in general terms; and 
obferved, that no licence could be obtained to print another 
man’s copy, becaufe the thing was immoral and unjuft. 

Judge Blackftone fhowed, from many entries in the books of 
the Stationers Company, from 1558 downwards; and from 
decrees of the ftar-chamber, and feveral ordinances made during 
the long parliament, that it was continually taken for granted 
that copy-right exifted. The act of 13, 14 Car. 2. prohibits 
printing without confent of the ower. Several cafes which 
arofe after this time, in which it was difputed whether parti- 
cular works belonged to the author or the king, prove that 
copy-right was then a well known claim. 

The Court of Chancery has always proceeded upon the idea 
of acommon law-right; neither requiring, in order to obtain 
relief, that the book fhould be entered, nor that the action 
fhould be brought within three months after the offence; both 
which are neceflary on the a@t of Q. Anne. A bill in Chan- 

ery is not given as the remedy in the act; the whole jurifdic- 

tion exercifed by the Court of Chancery againft pirates of co- 
pies, therefore fuppofes a precedent property in common law. 
All the injunctions granted and acquielced in, prove that this 
Court has proceeded upon the ground of a common Jaw-right. 
There are copies of which the king is proprietor, independent 
of every prerogative idea ; thefe are held by common law-right, 
on the fame footing with private copy-right.—The publifhing 
of an original or tranfcrip‘, given or lent to a man to read, is 
a violation of the author’s common law-right to the copy, and 
has often been fo determined, There is then a time when, 
without any ‘pofitive ftatute, an author has a legal property in 
the copy of his own work. The author’s fale of copies of his 
work does not neceffarily lay open this copy ; if fo, crown co- 
pies would become open upon publication: the contrary of 
which is fettled. 

The act of the eighth of Q. Anne could not be meant to take 
away copy-right, or declare there was no fuch property at the 
common law ; becaufe the preamble {peaks of detriment to au- 
thors by the liberty which had been taken to reprint their 
works without their confent, which could have been no injury 
if there had been no prior right in authors; and becaufe it has 
this provifo to fave the ancient common law: ‘** Provided that 
** nothing in this aét contained fhall extend, or be conftrued to. 
“extend, either to prejudice or confirm any rizht that the faid 
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‘© univerfities, or any of them, or any perfon or perfons have, or 
‘6 claim to have, to the printing or reprinting any book or 
“¢ copy already printed, or hereafter to be printed.” 

Mr. Juftice Aston eftablifhed the right of copy, on the fun- 
damental principles of property, as laid down by Woolafton in 
his Religion of Nature. Property includes the fole right of 
ufing and difpofing of anything. A partial difpofition is not 
to be carried beyond the intent of the proprietor. The true 
definition of the obje& of property is, not that which may be 
faftened on, but that which is capable of being diftinguifhed. 
Literary property agrees with this definition. 

It is fettled and admitted, and is not now controverted, 
“+ that literary compofitions in their original ftate, and the in- 
corporeal right of the publication of them, are the exclufive 
property of the author ; that they may ever be retained fo, and 
that if they are ravifhed from him before publication, trover or 
trefpafs lies.” Now, how are the damages in this cafe to be 
eftimated ? by the value of the ink and paper? or by the profits 
which the work would probably have produced the author by 
publication ? Certainly the latter. But what would be the 
value of a work to the author, if after publication it is given 
to the public, and his private property in it no longer exifts? 
Publication is the only means to render this confefled property 
ufeful to mankind, and profitable to the owner: now, tocon- 
{true this neceffary act, as deftructive at once of the author’s 
confefled property againft his exprefs will, feems harfh and un- 
reafonable. With refpeét to thofe things which are the fruits 
of human induftry, it cannot be doubted but that every one muft 
preferve his right to them till he makes an open renunciation, 
The act of publication is no renunciation. Selling the pro- 
perty in the work, and felling one of the copies, cannot mean 
the fame thing. Can it be conceived that in purchafing a li- 
terary compofition, the purchafer ever thought he bought the 
right to be the printer and feller of that fpecific work ? The 
buyer might as truly claim the merit of the compofition by his 
purchafe, as the right of multiplying copies. 

The common law is founded on the law of nature and rea- 
fon. Where any wrong or damage is done toa man it gives 
him a remedy. The remedy by action upon the cafe is fuited 
to every wrong and grievance which the fubject may fuffer 
from a fpecial invafion of his right. The invafion of literary 
property is the proper fubjeCt of fuch an a@tion: for no pro- 
perty is more emphatically a man’s own than his literary works, 
or more incapable of being miftaken.—That the author’s fole 
right of publifhing his work is a known and acknowledged 
right, appears from the ancient legal ufe of the technical term, 
copy of a book; from various citations from hiftory, decrees, 
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roclamations, ordinances, and ftatutes; from the concurrent 
fenfe of judges, to be collected from their expreffions in cafes 
at common law; and from the uniform conduct of the Court of 
Chancery. The ftatute of Q. Anne treats the printing books 
without the confent of the author as an abuje: it recognizes 
the common law-right by adopting the technical term, the copy 
of a book , it was obtained at the folicitation of bookfellers, &c. 
not from any doubt of legal copy-right, but becaufe the com- 
mon law remedy was inadequate, only inflicting penalties on the 
offender. The provifo (before recited) is general, and feems 
to be the effect of extraordinary caution, that the rights of au- 
thors at common law might not be affected. The Court of 
Chancery has conftantly gtanted injunctions to protect this 
right on fuppofition of its being a legal one. No injunction 
was ever refufed in Chancery, upon the common law-right, 
till the cafe of Tonjon v. Collins, which was dropped from a fup- 
pofition of collufion. 

Mr. Juftice Yares gave a different opinion. It is granted 
that a literary compofitron is in the fole dominion of the author, 
while it is in manufcript: the manufcript is the object only of 
his own labour, and is capable of a fole right of pofiefion; but 
this is not the cafe with refpeét to his ideas. No pofleffion can 
be taken, or any 2ct of occupancy afferted on mere ideas, If 
an author has a property in his ideas, it muft be from the time 
they occur to him; therefore if another man fhould afterwards 
have the fame ideas, he muft not prefume to publifh them; 
for they were pre occupied, and become private property. 

Every man is entitled to the fruits of his own labour; but 
he muft not expect that thefe fruits fhall be eternal; that he is 
to monopolize them to infinity. An author has certainly a 
right to a reward ; but it doth not from thence follow that this 
reward is never to have anend. He has little caufe to complain 
of injuftice, after he has enjoyed a monopoly for twenty-eight 
years, and the manufcript ft:]! remains his own property. Shall 
an author’s claim continue without limitation, and for ever re- 
ftrain all the reft of mankind from their natural rights by an 
endlefs monopoly ? 

Whatever is the object of property muft be vifible; have 
bounds to define it, and marks to diftinguifh it. But the pro- 
perty here claimed is all ideal; its exiftence is in the mind 
alone ; fafe and invulnerable from its own immateriality. No 
right can exift without a fubftance to retain it, and to which it 
isconfined : it would otherwile be a right without an exiftence, 
If it be faid that it is not the ideas, but the compofition which 
is the principal object of property; this cannot continue the 
author’s after publication. Nothing can be an obje& of pro- 
perty, which is not capable of a fole and sxclufive enjoyment. 
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But how can an author, after publifhing his work confine it to 
himfe!f? ‘The fentiments, the compofition are made public, 
and every purchafer becomes as fully poffefled of them as the 
author himfelf ever was. “The a@ of publication is therefore 
virtually and neceflarily a gift to the public. ‘The author fore- 
fees this confequence, and therefore muft be deemed to intend 
it. The purchafer becomes pofleficd of the full property of the 
work ; he enters into no ftipulations to limit the ufe of it; the 
publifher required none: he may therefore make what ule he 
pleafes of it: without this he would neither be at liberty to 
lend, nor to tranfcribe, the book he has purchafed. A man 
cannot retain what he parts with. If the author will volunta- 
rily let the bird Ay, his property is gone; and it will be in vain 
for him to fay he meant to retain what is abfolutely fown and 
gone. Ideas are incapable of any indicia, or diftinguifhing 
marks, by which the proprietor may indicate them to be his 
own: they admit of no actual or vilible poffeffion, and confe- 
quently are capable of no figns or tokens of abandonment. This 
claim is then by no means warranted by the general principles 
of property. 

With refpect to the fecond general ground, the /uppofed ufage 
and law of this kingdom: the ufage of purchafing from authors 
perpetual copy-right is not fuch as can conftitute a legal cuf- 
tom, becaufe it is not genera], but appears only in a few pri- 
vate acts of individuals; and becaufe jt hath not exifted imme- 
morially. The bye-laws of the Stationers Company are cere 
tainly no evidence at all of common law-right, for they are con- 
fined to the members of that Company: they are nothing more 
than a corporate regulation to fecure rights fubfifting by the 
mere ufage of the Company. No ufage of law can be inferred 
from particular grants made to the Stationers Company. The 
proceedings in the tyrannical and illegal court of Star. chamber 
cannot be adduced as authorities in the prefent queftion. Their 
decrees did not ferve for the protection of any original indepen- 
dent right of authors, but of the rights of the Stationers Com- 
pany, and of fuch as had patents from the crown. ‘The ordie 
nances made by the Houics of Parliament, except fo far as re- 
lates to the Stationers Company, were calculated for political 
ends, and do not ftate or protect the copy-right of authors. 
‘The claufes in the flatute of 13, 14 Car. 2. c. 23. which has 
been reprefented as containing a recognition of copy-right, are 
only defigned to fave the privileges of the univerfities, the Sta- 
tioners Company, and {uch as had grants from the crown; and 
the whole was intended to reftrain improper political publica- 
tions. The injunctions of the Court of Chancery are not con 
clufive upon a court of common law. The courts of law neyer 
apply to a court of equity for their decifion in a common law 
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queftion. Their decifion in fuch queftions as thefe is only a 
temporary fufpenfion till the right fhall be determined. 

The right of the crown in copy is not prerogative, but arifes 
from the neceffity there is that government fhould fuperintend 
fuch publications as immediately refpect the eftablifhed religion 
or political conftitution, There is no inftance of the crown’s 
pretending to any right in private compoilitions. The king’s 
property in copies will not therefore apply to the cafe of an 
author, 

Ideas are not capable of beino feized, or forfeited, which 
muft always be the cafe with property. ‘Lhe right in queftion 
cannot be a fpecial right to a particular intereft or privilege ; 
for by the law there can be no {pecial right of perpetual dura- 
tion but fuch as refpect fume kind of inheritance. “The whole 
of this right is a mere right of ation: but it is a maxim in 
common Jaw, that things in action are not affignable. 

In the ftatute of Q. Anne, the faving claufe feems to have 
no view to any gencral claim, but is only pointed at the print- 
ing and reprinting particular books ; it relates to the univerfity 
privileges, and other patent rights. The title, which declares 
that the act vefts the copy in the author for a certain time, 
plainly implies that before the act he had no fuch right. If au- 
thors had a common law-right this act would have been an 
abridgment of their rights, not an encouragement. 

it is not to be fuppofed that authors are fo avaricious and 
mercenary, that nothing but an abfolute perpetual monopoly 
will juflify them, Such a monopoly would be injurious to li- 
terature, by putting it in the power of a writer totally to fup- 
prefs his work, or to ix an exorbitant price upon his books : 
it would lay unreafonable reftraints upon the lawful employ- 
ments of printing and bookfelling: it would open the door 
for perpetual litigations. 

Lord MansFieLp, after adopting the two firft arguments, 
obferved that from premifes either exprefsly admitted, or 
which cannot be denied, conclufions followed in his opinion 
decifive upon all the objeGions raifed to the property of an au- 
thor in the copy of his own work. It is admitted that by the 
common law an author is entitled to the copy of his own work, 
until it has been publifhed. Now this property, thus abridged, 
is equally an incorporeal right to print a fet of ideas, communi- 
cated in a fet of words and fentences; it is equally detached 
trom the manufcript, or any other phyfical exiftence: it 1s 
equally incapable of being violated by a crime indiéfable, or of 
being the fubjeé&t of an action of detinue, trover, or trefpafs; 
no transfer of the manufcript, though it gives a power to print 
and publifh, can be confirued into a conveyance of the copy, 


Without the author’s exprefs confent. The property of the copy 
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before publication may defcend, even though neither the aus 
thor nor his reprefentatives fhould have any manufcript of the 
work. All the metaphyfical fubtleties from the nature of this 
property, may be equally objected to the right of copy before 
publication as afterwards. Whatever difficulty attends the proof 
of copy-right at common law in the one cafe, occurs equally 
in the other. It may be objected to both that the ufage is not 
immenryrial, for printing was not introduced till about 1419. 
The true ground on which the protection of the copy refts be- 
fore publication is this, that it 1s agreeable to the principles of 
right and wrong, convenience and policy, and therefore to the 
common law. 

But the fame reafons hold after publication: protection is ne- 
ceffary to give an author the profit of his work; without this, 
he cannot be mafter of the ufe of his own name; he has no 
controul over the correétnefs of his own work : he cannot pre- 
vent additions, retract crrors, or cancel a faulty edition. There 
is no peculiar objection to the property after publication, except 
that this neceflarily makes the work common ; but a transfer of 
the printed book does not more neceflarily imply a transfer of 
the copy, than a transfer of the manulcript before printing. 
The whole then muft finally refolve into this queftion, whether 
it is agreeable to natural principles, moral juftice, and fitnefs, to 
allow the author the copy after publication as well as before. 
The general confent of this kingdom for ages is on the affirma- 
tive fide. The legiflative authority has taken it for granted, 
The injun@ions in Chancery have always fuppofed the legal 
property to be clear. Crown copies are civil property, arifing 
from the king’s right of original publication ; What other right 
can he have to the copy of the Latin Grammar ? Whatever the 
common law fays of property in the king’s cafe, muft therefore 
hold conclufively with regard to authors. The aét of Q. Anne 
proceeds upon the ground of the right of property having been 
violated. The provifo is general, and there is not a word about 
patents in the whole aét. 

On thefe grounds Lord MANsFIELD gave his opinion that 
judgment be for the plaintiff. 

Concerning the argument againft perpetual literary property 
taken from the refemblance between this kind of property and 
that in ufeful mechanical inventions, Mr. Juftice BLacKSTONE 
obferved, that the refemblance only holds in this, that the know- 
Jedge which is acquired from a book is free, as that from the 
fale of any machine ; but that the literary compofition is in it- 
felf a diftinct object of property, which is not conveyed by the 
fale of the book.—Mr, Jultice Aston remarked, that the dif- 
ference in the two cafes Jies here, that the machine made in 

imitation or refemblance of another was a different work in 
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fubitance, materials, labour, and expence, in which the maker 
of the original machine cannot claim any property; whereas 
the reprinted book is the very fame fubftance, the thoughts and 
language being the effential part, and the paper, ink, and type 
only the means of making the work public: the imitated ma- 
chine is a different work ; the literary compofition the fame. 
On the other hand, Mr. Juftice YATES obferved, that examples 
might be mentioned of as great exertion, and as meritorious la- 
bour, in mechanical inventions as in literary productions, and 
that the inventor might as juftly complain of iniquitous treat- 
ment, if another perfon appropriated the profits of his inven- 
tion, as the author. 

We have been the more particular in our account of the fe- 
veral arguments urged in this queition, becau/e the work be- 
fore us bears greater marks of exaétnefs and fidelity than moft 
publications of this kind, and becaufe we fhall hereby the more 
eafily diftinguifh what is new and forcible from what is mere! 
repetition or declamation in the enfuing articles. We fhall 
dwell no longer on the prefent work than juft to fuggeft a few 
hints relative to Judge Yates’s laboured attack upon CORY Figs 4 

Almoft all his reafonings proceed upon@e e . 
perty and of copy-right which will not be allowed. If the 
maxim be juft, that nothing can be an object of property which 
has not a corporeal fubftance, then no man can truly fay his 
foul is bis own: he has no property in the knowledge he has 
gained, the title he inherits from his anceftors, or the good 
name he has acquired: flander only robs him of a non-entity, 
and therefore ought not to be punifhed by law. Every man’s 
ideas are doubtlefs his own, and not the le/s fo becaufe another 
perfon may have happened to fall into the fame train of think- 
ing with himfelf. But this is not the property which an author 
claims; it is a property in his literary compofition, the iden- 
tity of which confitts in the fame thoughts ranged in the fame 
order, and exprefled in the fame words. ‘This object of pro- 
perty is not indeed vifible or tangible, but it is not therefore the 
Jefs real. A man who has compofed a poem, though he has 
never committed it to writing, has a ciear idea of the identity 
of the work, and juftly calls it his own. If property can arife 
from labour, the poem is his, and the copy-right really exifts, 
though it is not vifible, nor has any fub{tance to retain it. 
When he fells copies of his work, he does not neceflarily part 
with his original right of multiplying copies : this being a thing 
entirely diftinét from a printed copy, cannot be given up with- 
Out his confent ; and this confent ought not to be taken for 
granted without fome explicit declarations When an author 
fends his work into the world, he gives the purchafer a natural 
power to reprint it, and in this fenfe fuffers the bird to efcape ; 
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but this cannot imply a right of reprinting, unlefs fuch a pre- 
mium is given him, as he fall acknowledge to be a fuflicient 
compenfation for the profits arifing from the exclufive fale of 
his work.—All that is advanced concerning an author’s claim 
to an adequate recompence is trifling, till it be made apparent 
that he has no property in his works after publication. If he 
has a right of fale arifing from property, why fnould he afk a 
reward ; or why fhould the ule of this right be branded with 
the opprobrious appellation of a monopoly? What is urged 
againft the right at common law, is fufficiently refuted in the 
arguments of the other judges, and particularly Lord Mansfeld. 
On the whole, as far as we can judge from what has alread 
been fuggefted, there is fufficient ground to conclude with Judge 
Aston, that ‘* upon every princrple of reafon, natural juftice, 
morality, and common law; upon the evidence of the long re- 
ceived opinion of this property, appearing in ancient proceed- 
ings and law cafes; upon the clear fenfe of the legiflature, and 
the opinions of the greateft lawyers of their time in the Court 
of Chancery fince the ftatute of Q. Anne, the right of an au- 
thor to the copy of his works appears to be well founded.” 
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Art. II. The Decifion of the Court of Seffion upon the Queftion of Lites 
vary Property, in the Caufe of Fobn Hinton of London, Rook/feller, Pure 
fuer; againf? Alexander Donaldfon and ‘John Wood, Bookfellers in 
Edinburgh, and Fames Meuros, Bookfeller in Kilmarnock, Defenders. 
Publifhed by James Bofwell, Efq; Advocate, one of the Counfel 
in the Caufe. 4to, 2s. Edinburgh printed. Sold in London 
by Donaldfon, &c. 1774. 





HE arguments againft perpetual copy-right are exhibited 
with peculiar advantage in this publication, not only as 
they are difplayed with all the ability of the Lords of Seffion, 
but as they are prefented to the reader in one continued train, 
without any difagreeable interruptions from oppofite reafonings 
or objections, excepting a fingle inftance, in which one of their 
Lordfhips fieps forth as champion for the rights of authors, It 
will not be difficult to bring within a moderate compafs the fub- 
ftance of the feveral arguments urged on this caufe, as far as 
they are at all diftinét from thofe of Judge Yates in the preceding 
Article, or of any importance in deciding the general queftion. 
Lord KamEs and Lord Coauston objec againft any literary 
property, on the ground of the general idea of property adopted 
by Judge YATES, that it neceflarily fuppofes corporeal fubftance. 
‘The former fays, copy-right is not a right to any corpus: erge 
it is not property, but a privilege or monopoly enjoyed by grant. 
The arguments from this fource have been already noticed in 
the preceding Article ; and they are fully refuted in this debate 
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by Lord Monroppo, who exprefles himfe!f with great perfpi- 
cuity on the nature of literary property. 

‘A oreat deal of argument, fays he, has been ufed to prove 
that fuch a property is a mere chimera, incapable of being de- 
fined or afcertained. This part of the argument, I own, fur- 
prized me a good deal: for it muft be allowed that fuch pro- 
perty is given by the ftatute, at leaft for a time; and if it be 
given by the ftatute for a time, there is nothing in its nature 
to hinder it from being given by common law for a perpetuity. 
And the nature of it is fufficiently defined by the ftatute; for 
it is there defined, ‘* the fole liberty of printing or reprinting 
“6 the book.” It is therefore what every right of property is, 
the right of ufing a thing exclufive of others. And the ufe of 
the thing in this cafe afcertained by the ftatute is the printing 
or reprinting of the book: for there may be fundry ufes of the 
fame thing ; and as many ufes as there are, fo many different 
rights or interefts there may be init. If I purchafe a book, I 
may ufe it for my inftruction or amufement; or I may employ 
the paper or binding of it as I think proper; and fo far I may 
be faid to have the property of it. But cannot reprint it, 
becaufe that ufe belongs to the author or his affignee, and fo 
far he is a proprietor. Here is nothing obfcure or unintelligi- 
ble; but it is what every man, even though he be no philofoe 
pher, can readily conceive. All therefore that we have heard 
about the abfurdity of a property in ideas appears to me to be 
nothing to the purpofe.’ 

The argument from the nature of publication, as neceflarily 
implying a renunciation of property, though fo material in the 
gueftion, is here little infifted on by the opponents of literar 
property ; and nothing new is offered on this fide of the debate 
relative to this point. On the oppofite fide Lord Monsoppo 
has caft new light upon the fubject in the following paragraph : 

¢ That every author has a property in his own manut(cript has 
not been denied ; and it has been admitted that in confequence 
of this property he may, as the law now ftands, print it if he 
pleafes, and fo far reap the fruits of his property,—Let us then 
tuppofe that the author, inftead of multiplying copies by the 
prefs, makes feveral in writing ; and that he gives the ufe of one 
of thefe copies to a friend. ‘This happened in the cafe of Lord 

larendon’s Hiftory ; and it was there adjudged, that the per- 
fon who got the ufe of the copy, had not a right to print it, 
though it did not appear that, when he got it, he was laid un- 
der any reftraint or limitation as to the ufe of it. It is true, 
indeed, that the prrfon in that cafe got the ufe of the MS. for 
nothing. But would it have altered the cafe if Lord Claren- 
don’s heir, in confideration of the expence or trouble of tran- 
feribing the MS, had made him pay fomething for the ufe of it? 
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Or fuppofe that, inftead of tranfcribing it, he had taken the 
more expeditious way of taking copies of it by the prefs? Ie 
appears, therefore, that by giving the ufe either of M5. or 
book, for hire or without hire, ! do not give the liberty of 
printing or reprinting it, even thouzh no iuch condition was 
mentioned. And fo it was adjudg ved by my Lerd Hardwicke, 
in the cafe of a /etter, of which the man to whom it was writ- 
ten and fent appears to be as much the proprietor, as any man 
of any book or MS. and yet he is not entitled to print it. I 
hold it to be part of the contract of emption, when a book is 
fold, that ic fhall not be multiplied.—In the cafe of a priated 
book, it is not.only underjlood, that the purchafer fhall not re- 
print it; but itis exprefed. For the title-page bears, that it is 
printed either for the author, or for fome bookfeller to whom 
he has affigned the copy: the meaning of which cannot be that 
the author or the bookfeller has a right to the copies already 
printed (for as they are in his pofleifion, fuch advertifement is 
alrogether unneceflary) but to intimate that he has the fole 
right of printing : fo that the felling a book with fuch a title is 
in effect covenanting that the purchafer fhall not reprint it.’ 

All the remaining arguments introduced in this caufe may 
be reduced to thefe two genera! heads; That it is difficult to 
afcertain the boundaries of literary property; and that it would 
be inexpedient to render. it perpetual. To the former of thefe 
heads may be referred all that Lord AUCHINLECK hath faid to 
fhew, that if an author hath 2 copy-right in his printed works, 
any man has a fimilar right in the bon mots which he utters in 
converfation, or in the poem or fermon which is delivered viva 
vocéy and not committed to writing: and what Lord HarLes 
fays concerning the liberties which the London bookfeilers take 
of limiting their common jaw-right to fuit their conveniency, 
by retailing, abridging, compiling, and publifhing with notes ; 
or of enlarging i it, by appropriating copy thrown into the public 
ftock, and conferring the name of original author on every tafte- 
Jefs compiler.— Whatever a man utters in converfation or fet 
difcourfe is certainly his own, and ought not to be employed by 
another for any purpofes which he may not be fairly fuppofed 
to allow, or which he exprefsly or by clear implication forbids. 
A le&turer, for inftance, delivers his lectures, perhaps memoriter 
or extempore, for the inftruction of his pupils, and his own emo- 
lument: would it be equitable for any perfon, who takes co- 
pies of his lectures in fhort hand, to deliver or publifh them 
for his own benefit? The truth of the cafe is, words or dif- 
courfes, of which the fpeaker does not plainly intend to make 
advantage, does not apply to the prefent queftion; thofe of 
which he does, may properly come under the reftrictions of li- 
terary property. With refpect to the London bookfellers, the 
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prefent fubject neither requires that we fhould juflify, ridicule, 
or condemn them: and the difficulties which arife concerning 
abridgments, extracts, tranflations, compilations, &c. ought 
not to be brought in to embarra's the queftion, till it be deter- 
mined whether an author ought to have the perpetual copy- 
right of his own identical literary compofition, How far this 
right fhall extend, and how it fhall be guarded againft fraudu- 
lent invafions, fhould be confidered afterwards. 

Againft the expediency of allowing perpetual literary property 
Lord Kames fays: 

¢ This perpetual monopoly will unavoidably raife the price 

of good books beyond the reach of ordinary readers: they will 
be fold like fo many valuable pictures. The fale will be con- 
fined to a few Jearned men who have money to fpare, and toa 
few rich men, who buy out of vanity, as they buy a diamond 
or a fine coat. The commerce of books will be in a worfe 
ftate than before printing was invented ; for even manufcript 
copies would be unlawful. Faflions at the fame time are va 
riable ; and books, even the molt fplendid, would wear out of 
fafhion with men of opulence, and be defpifed as antiquated 
furniture. The commerce of books would, of courfe, be at an 
end; for even with refpeét to men of tafte, their number is fo 
{mall as of themfelves not to atiord encouragement for the moft 
frugal editicn. Thus bookfellers, by gratping at too much, 
would lofe their trade altogether ; and men of genius would be 
quite difcouraged from writing, as no price can be afforded for 
an unfafhionable commodity. In a word, I have no difficulty 
to maintain, that a perpetual monopoly of books would prove 
more deftructive to learning, and even to authors, than a fee 
cond irruption of Goths and Vandals.’ 
, The pigture is bold; the colouring is lively; but it is ob- 
*vious to ftmark that it is a fancy-piece. And, if we allow of 
fuppofitions, we may /uppo/e, on the other hand, that book~- 
fellers will always have fenie cnough to perceive the truth of 
the homely proverb, AZany littles make a mickle, and will not 
neglect to provide cheap cditions for their numerous cuftomers, 
who cannot afford to purchafe dear ones: and that authors 
would be at leaft as much difcouraged by lofing their property 
in their works, -as by feeing the copies of them felling at an 
advanced price. 

Lord CoatsTon pleads that perpetuity in copy-right would 
eftablifh a perpetual monopoly in the hands of the London book- 
fellers, But it is to be confidered that book‘ellers are not prin 
Cipals in the prefent queftion : they are only the agents or af- 
figns of authors. If authors have a right to perpetui:y ‘in their 
copy, the ufe of this right is no monopoly, whether it be ex- 
ercifed by themfelves or their reprefentatives. And if the Lon- 
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don bookfellers, from their fituation and conne€tions, are able 
to tranfaé&t the bufinefs of authors more advantageoufly than 
thofe in the country, they have a right to employ them; and 
no inconvenience which may arife from hence to individuals, in 
a trade which owes its exiftence to authors, ought to be con- 
ftrued into a reafon for depriving them of this right. 

Laftly, the Lorp PresipenT fuggefts (and it has of late 
often been infinuated) that the prefent queftion is of no im- 
portance to authors : 

¢ J am no author, fays he, and hope in God never fhall be, 
I fay this not out of any difrefpect to any of thofe gentlemen: 
but I think authors are not much concerned in this queftion. 
I could fet a jury of authors, with the greateft hiftorian of this 
place, at their head, and call for their verdi&t, whether this 
perpetual right of literary property would be to their advantage 
or not; and I could venture to fay, they would agree in think- 
ing it of no moment.’ 

In what light fome authors may view their own intereft we 
cannot tell; but to us it appears exceedingly plain that works 
which bear the ftamp of immortality on their front, muft be 
worth more to a bookfeller, if he can have a perpetual pro- 
perty in them, than if his property is to expire at the end of 
fourteen or even twenty-eight years. And we cannot account 
for the prevalence of the contrary opinion, but upon the fup- 
pofition that our authors (and among the reft our great h fto- 
rians) are become fuch zealous republicans, that they wifh to 
abolifh all honorary and lucrative diftin@lions in the republic 
of letters, and to bring the moft gigantic fons of genius to the 
fame ftandard with the pigmy race of {cribblers, 
who peep about 
To find themfelves difhonourable graves. EB — w 
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E are very forry that it is not in our power to continue 

‘he ftrain of commendation with which we have lately 

{poken of the very ingenious Author of thefe Poems*. Asa 
critic, and as a man of tafte, we think he has few rivals ; and 
we fincerely wifh that his claims were equally good as a poet, 
and a man of genius. His poems are replete with knowledge, 
and ufeful obfervations ; but they have almoft all of them the 
fault which, in his analyfis, he maintains it is the character of 


genius to avoid, viz. defcribing a paflion which the poet does 
not feel. 





* Vid. Analyfis of Shakespeare's principal Charafers, Review for 
lat Month, 
| Thefe 
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Thefe poems confift, 
I. Of Odes, Idyllions, and Anacreontics. 
IJ. Rural Tales. 
If. Runnymead,. 
IV. Corfica. 
V. Elegy on the Death of a Lady. 
VI. Mifcellaneous Verfes. 
VII. The Progrefs of Melancholy. 
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What we fhould not have expected is however the fac, that 
the Idyllions and Anacreontics of this critical philofopher are 


by far the beft of his poems : 
ToaLADY. An Awnacreontic, 


Awake my mufe! awake my lyre! 

‘< In Delia’s praife: and may the lay, 
‘© Glowing with pure poetic fire, 

«* Flow copious, elegant, and gay. 


WF“ Her virtues and her charms proclaim, 
‘¢ Proclaim her innocent of guile, 
** And gentle ; and tranfmit to fame 

‘© The power of her fubduing fmile.” 


*T was thus, reclin’d in yonder fhade, 

1 oft invok’d the Mufe’s aid : 

At length fhe came: but vanith’d faft, 
And fmiling archly as fhe paft, 

She faid, ‘* ’T'were better had you chofe 
‘© To tell your tale in honeft profe ; 

‘* And therefore, when you call me next, 
‘* Take my advice, and change the text ; 
<* Invoke me.when you deal in fiction, 

*¢ Plain truth needs no poetic diction.” 


ToaLADY. An Ipyttion. 


To thee, fweet fmiling maid, I bring 
The beauteous progeny of {pring : 

In every breathing bloom I find 

Some pleafing emblem of thy mind. 
The bluthes of that opening rofe 

‘Thy tender modefty difclofe. 

Thefe fnow-white lilies of the vale, 
Diffufing fragrance to the gale, 

No oftentatious tints affume, 

Vain of their exquifite perfume ; 
Carelefs, and {weet, and mild, we fee 
In thefe a lovely type of thee. 

In yonder gay enamell’d field 

Serene that azure bloffom {mil’d : 
Not changing with the changeful fxy, 
Its faithlefs tints inconftant fly, 

For unimpair’d by winds and rain 

I {aw the unalter’d hue remain. 
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So, were thy mild affections prov’d, 

Thy heart by fortune’s frowns unmov'd, 
Pleas’d to adminifter relief, 

In troublous times would folace grief. 
Thefe flowers with genuine beauty glow: 
The tints from Nature’s pencil flow : 
What artift could improve thcir bloom ? 
Or meliorate their fweet perfume ? 
Fruitlefs the vain attempt, like thefe, 
Thy native truth, thine artlefs eafe, 
Fair, unaffected maid, can never fail to pleafe. 


This Idyllion is one of the prettieft, if not the prettieft poem 
in the colle€tion, The whole, however, may be read with 
pleafure and advantage, though they contain nothing equal to 
what we expected from Mr. Richardfon: whofe genius will 
entitle him to rank with Parnel and Goldfmith, in the middle 
region of Parnaflus ; without ever qualifying him to fit down 
on the fummit, with Dryden and Pope. Ww. 





Art. 1V. Virtue in humble Life: Containing Reflections on the re- 
ciprocal Duties of the Wealthy and Indigent, the Mafter and the 
Servant: Thoughts on the various Situations, Paflions, Preju- 
dices, and Virtues of Mankind: Fables applicable to the Subjects: 
Anecdotes of the Living and the Dead: The Refult of long Expe- 
rience and Obfervation. In a Dialogue between a Father and his 
Daughter, &c. By jonas Hanway, Efq. 8vo. 2 Vols. 125. 
Boards. Dodfley, &c. 1774. , 


R. Hanway is entitled to the acknowledgments of the 
public for the uncommon. application with which he 
has endeavoured to render them fervice in a variety of refpects, 
The pamphlets,:and larger works, which he has publifhed, 
amount to a confiderable number; and it muft afford him great 
fatisfaction to be able to fay, as he does in the introduion to 
the prefent performance, ¢ All the tracts which I have intro- 
duced into the world, my travels not excepted, have been de- 
figned for purpofes which I apprehended might be for the public 
welfare, or for the benefit of public charities, or to be given 
to the individual, Thefe. offerings were made with a view to 
promote a fenfe of religion and morality, in which many of our 
fellow-fubjeéts feemed very deficient.’ 

This work is founded on another, publifhed by Mr. H. in 
3770, in three pocket volumes, viz. Advice from a Farmer to 
bis Daughter * : that performance is. here very confiderably en- 
Jarged, and the whole caft into the form of a dialogue on the 
probable fuppofition that in this form it might be more ufeful 
than in moft others. 


— 
—_* — 





* For our account of this work, fee Review, vol, xliii, p. 493, | 
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Mr. Hanway appears to be aware, that his writings may, by 
fome readers, be deemed ** too diffufe and prolix;” and thus 
he anfwers the objection : 

‘ It is the property of fancy, fays he, to enlarge, and the of- 
fice of judgment to contract: but amidft fuch a diverfity of {ub- 
jects ca'culated to entertain and inftruét, I found it dificult to 
fay lefs, and at the fame time familiarize my thoughts to my 
unlettered readers. As this book is branched out Juxuriantly, 
and will probably be the clofe of my labours of this kind, lL 
hope it will be generally ufeful, and ferve as a library to fuch, 
whofe reading is within a fmall compafs,—In every view, this 
book is the beft legacy which I fhall be in a capacity of leaving, 
either to thofe who want, or to them that abound ; and if they 
think it good they will feek it.’ 

The following paragraph is intended as an anfwer to a farther 
ebjection to this publication; ‘ I am fenfible, obferves our 
Author, how fubject a work of this kind is to be treated as an 
ebullition of pious zeal ; nor fhould I be furprized to hear it 
faid by a female acquaintance, perhaps in moft refpects highly 
valuable, ** Lord! what gosd will you do, by taking fo much 
pains to build this monflrous pile of piety?” My anfwer is, 
© Your dad:/hip will be beft able to determine this queftion, if 
you fhould condefcend to read what I have written ; otherwife 
[ can poffibly do you no good: your women fervartts may per- 
haps become the better for it, and you may reap fome benefit 
from their virtues. If any one proves an example of piety, you 
wil! fecretly blufh and amend your ways.—You will not be fur- 
prized that J fhould preach: | am detcending into the vale of 
years; you are going up the hill, to take a view of what I have 
often feen. Many a long day have I beheld tie vanities of the 
world! Many of the faults of others are obvious to me ;—and 
fo are fome of my own, Things wear a diilerent afpeéct in your 
eyes:—If I now officioufly intrude on your gayer hours, I re- 
mind you that it is not always /pring nor fummer. You with 
in due time to reach the winter of your days ; and what do you 
imagine will ¢4en contribute moft to your comfort, and brighten 
your profpect beyond the grave ?—You have my fincereft wifhes 
that your hopes may always bloflom in the fulleft charms of 
vernal beauty, till in the great progrefs of human wifdorm, your 
paffions being lulled to reft, your enjoyments may become pure 
as the limpid ftream, bright as the meridian fun, and calm asa 
fummer fea, Some degree of forrow is the lot of every mortal ; 
but I truft that your profterity will never be impaired by the 
want of virtue, nor your adverfity be devoid of confolation. 
Ere long you muft deliver up your material part to be the fport 
of clements; but as Nature, in her yearly courfe, reftores the 
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beauty of the faire/? flowers, though appearing irrevocably loft, 
your frame being diflolved will again unite with your angelic 
fpirit : and may you xow look up to heaven in fuch humble pu- 
rity and elevation of heart, as will render you acceptable to the 
creat Lord of all, without whofe favour there can be no happi- 
nefs in either world.” 

Althcuzh the worthy Writer feems to confider this work as 
not properly a fubject for criticifm, we may venture to point 
out a miftake or two which we think we have obferved in thefe 
dialogues, and which it may be proper to correct fhould the 
volumes reach a future edition. When the honeft farmer re- 
Jates to his daughter inftances of fome perfons who have yielded 
to death with great compofure, it was natural to infert among 
others the famous and well-known ftory of our countryman Sir 
Thomas More, Trueman is here made to fay of him, ¢ he 
was brought to the fcaffold for adhering to his opinion in reli- 
gion againf? the Pope ;’ whereas perfons who are not greatl 
verfed in hiftory may eafily be affured that Sir Thomas fuffered 
on account of his cleaving fo firmly to the Pope, whom, from 
the early bias and prejudice of his mind, he could not but con- 
iider as head of the church. In another place, when the reli- 
gious eftablifhment in our country is fpoken of, Trueman alfo 
tells his daughter, that ¢ the church of England never perfe- 
cuted ;’ now though we would fpeak refpeétfully of our na- 
tional church, and freely acknowledge the catholicifm and hu- 
manity which we hope generally prevails among its members, 
yet we think the above too bold and hafty an aflertion. Dif- 
ferent parties and churches, as they had opportunity, have dif- 
covered too much tendency to a perfecuting fpirit, and among 
other inftances which have fomewhat of this afpeé&t, what fhall 
we fay to the treatment which Leighton, a Scotch divine, and 
father of the Archbifhop of Glafgow of that name, received 
from the flar-chamber under the direction of Archbifhop Laud, 
for his writings againft epifcopacy? It may be faid, perhaps, 
that this is to be regarded as an act of the ftate; yet fince the 
church has no power to perfecute but as it can engage the ftate 
in its caufe, this is juflly confidered as her act. Thorough 
high-church principles, as weil as political religion, muft always 
verge towards oppreflion and perfecution. We therefore ap- 
prehend the above expreflion is too precipitate, and, in fome: 
meafure, calculated to convey a faife idea. 

The dialogues contained in thefe two volumes turn upon a 
great varicty of important fubjects, on which we find many 
ufeful reflections and admonitions, enlivened by a number of 
characters, ftories, fables, &c. adapted to intereft the Reader 
mi the different topics offered to his confideration, Although 
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tt is a kind of work which does not well admit of extracts, we 
fhall prefent our Readers with one fhort paflage, and two of 
the fables. . 

The paffage we fhall infert is in the feventh converfation of 
the firft volume, where the daughter converfes with her father 
about opinions in religion: it is as follows : 

¢ D. How comes it, my father, that w/e men puzzle their 
brains fo much about religious do€trines and opinions? I have 
heard that there are millions of books written on fuch fubjects, 
and that fome are on points which the authors themfelves never 
comprehended. 

‘ F, I cannot tell thee much about perfons whom thou 
calleft wife men; or, as I fuppofe thou meaneft, learned men; 
only that I think, thou art happier than thofe who take pains 
to perplex themfelves. Do thou endeavour to pleafe God in 
that which thou perceiveft to be right; and whenever thy con 
rience even whifpers thee that any thing is wrong; whenever 
there ig By doubt, which affords a prefumption, that what thou 
art about to fay, or do, will be difpleafing to God, forbear and 
avoid it.—I am under no anxiety on thy account, but that thy 
life be virtuous ; the reft will follow: for whilft thou art good, 
thou never wilt be forfaken of God, or totally rejected by thy 
fellow-creatures: but if thou fhouldft become wicked, even 
though the world fhould fmile on thee with all its blandifh- 
ments ; though all things fhould wear a plcafing afpe&, yet in 
the end, as furely as the wicked will be punifhed, thou wouldft 
be miferable.’ 

One of the fables is againft the unwarrantable purfuit of plea- 
fure: * Two bees went in queft of honey: one was an epicure, 
the other temperate; or we may call him a philofopher.—At 
length they found a wide-mouthed phial, hanging beneath the 
bough of a peach tree. It was enchanting to the eye and to 
the fmell, for it was filled with honey ready tempered. The 
epicure, in {pite of the remonftrances of his friend, ventured in 
to indulge himfelf. The philofopher, fufpicious of the danger, 
flew off to fruits and flowers, where the moderation of his meals 
improved his relifh of the true enjoyment of them. In the 
evening, returning that way home to his hive, he found his 
friend furfeited with fweets, as unable to /eave the honey as 
to feaft on it; his wings were clogged; his feet enfeebled ; bis 
whole frame was enervated and unhinged; he was only able 
to bid his friend a laft farewell, lamenting that he was too late 
fenfible of the good advice which had been given him; acknow- 
ledging that unreftrained indulgence in fal/e pleafure, is un- 
avoidable deftruétion.’ 

The other fable is The Farmer and the Lawyer: © A farmer 
came to a neighbouring Jawyer, exprefling great concern for 
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an accident, which he faid had juft happened; ** One of your 
oxen, continued he, has been gored by an unlucky bull of mine, 
and I fhould be glad to know how | am to make you repara- 
tion.” ‘** Thou art a very honeft fellow, replied the /awyer, 
and wil] not think it unreafonable, that I expeét one of th 
oxen in return.” ‘* It is no more than juftice, quoth the fare 
mer, to be iure. But what did I fay? 1 miftake: itis your dull 
that has killed one cf my oxen.” *¢ Indeed! fays the lawyer, 
that alters the cafe, 1 muft enquire into the affair, and if—” 
“© And if! faid the farmer,—the bufinefs, I find, would have 
been concluded without an if, had you been as ready to do juf- 
tice to others, as to exaG it from them.”—If our Author’s fas 
bles have not the merit of new invention, they have indifputa- 
bly that of being well chofen. 

The latter part of the fecond volume is called a manual.of 
devotion, confifling of prayers, extracts from fcripture, pieces 
of poetry, &c. Some of the poetry is borrowed from the volume 


publithed by Mifs Aikin, now Mrs. Barbauld. H. 





Art. V. The Regal and Ecclefiaftical Antiquities of England: Cone 
taining, in a complete Series, the Reprefentations of all the Eng- 
lith Monarchs, from Edward the Confeflor to Henry the Eighth. 
Together with many of the great Perfons that were eminent, un- 
der their feveral Reigns. The Figures are principaily introduced 
im ancient Delineations of the moft remarkable Paflages of Hif- 
tory; and are correcily copied from the Originals, which particu- 
larly exprefs the Drefs and Cuftoms of the Time to which each 
Piece refpectively relates, The Whole carefully collected from 
ancient illuminated Manufcripts. By Jofeph Strutt. 4to. Four 
Numbers, 21. zs, fewed. Thane. 1773. 


LTHOUGH this work is not wholly defigned for the 


connoifleur in painting, it may, as the Author hopes, 


prove in fome meafure ufeful to the artift, as well as pleafing. 


to the curious:—ufeful, becaufe thofe that have occafion to 
reprefent fcenes from the ancient Englifh hiftory, may find the 
drefs and character ;—ard pleafing to the curious, becaufe they 
are the moft likely to be the exact reprefentation of the cuftoms 
and manners of our anceftors. 

© Hitherto, continues Mr. Strutt, our artifts have been ex- 
tremely deficient in their delineations of the early hiftory.—The 
Saxons are drawn in the habit of the figures on the Trajan and 
Antonine columns ; and the Normans are put into the drefles 
and armour worn in Edward the Fourth’s time, and, indeed, 
are often made ftill more modern. 

‘ It may be faid, perhaps, in their defence, that models, 
fufficiently authentic for their purpofe, are very much wanted.— 
Our monuments, and ftatues, are exceedingly difficult to afcer- 

tain; 
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tain and, even of thefe, there are few of any note of earlier 
date than Henry the Seventh.—And our coins are ftill of lefs 
ufe; being fo mifcrably executed, as fcarce to bear the refem- 
blance of any thing.—From thele imperfect lights, it was not 
poflible for artifts to come at the truth of antiquity; fo that 
they were obliged to fupply from their own fancy whatever they 
thought deficient, by which means errors were frequently made, 
even when corrections were intended. 

¢ By the ftatues of Greece, and the bas-reliefs of the Ro- 
mans, the character, drefs, and cultoms of thofe nations, are 
become perfectly clear and intelligible to us; but with refpect 
to the antiquities of this country the cafe is very different, for 
there is fcarcely any one able to determine the fort of habit 
worn in the time of Edward the Firft. 

« Neverthelefs, though we cannot come at fuch compleat and 
excellent remains cf our earlier time as are left by the Greeks 
and Romans, yet 1 hope that the following work (which con- 
tains the moft ancient national materials that remain) will be 
thought capable of removing, in a confiderable degree, the for- 

mer obfcurity, with refpect to fuch circuniftances as the drefs, 
and perfonal appearance of our monerchs. 

¢ From Edward the Confeflor, the feries. is perfe&@ly com- 
pleat, and interfperfed with various paflaces of hiftory; fo that 
it is not only a view of the kings of England, but a reprefenta- 
ti cf part of their tranfactions, and tie portaits of many of 

a erat and remarkable perfonages living under their reign.— 
And the authority is undoubted, fince tne illuminations were 
made in, or foon after, the reign of each particular monarch. 

‘ As no work of this kind (viz. in a regular feries) has been 
yet attempted in this kingdom, the Editor humb!y hopes that 
the indulgent Public will excufe whatever they may tind amifs 
or defective; and he, on his part, begs lave to afiure them, 
that he has done, and will always do, the utmoft in his power 
to render the work a perfect copy of the valuable originals, and 
the more fo, as many of the figures are undoubtedly actual por- 
traits of the kings, &c. reprefented.’ 

While the hiftorian and the antiquary wil! be gratified b 
this publication, the admirer of the fine arts will be {truck with 
the obfervation how narrow the province of tafle muf? have been, in 
the times commemorated in this bsck , of which we may fairly judge 
from the numerous and egregious {pecimens here exhibited: and 
which, we doubt not, are very faithfully and accurately copied. 
Many of thefe piClures appear to have been only head-pieces 
to books ; and thefe books nothing but tranflations. And when 
we confider the fubjeéts of fuch productions, it feems plain that 
wanting original genius, the tranflator, in thofe days, was con- 
fidered as a man of fuch ingenuity and importance, that his la- 
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bours were to be oblations offered only at the fhrines of princes; 
and at once to compliment his royal patron, and celebrate him- 
felf, the momentous event of prefenting his borrowed plumes, 
is (moft barbaroufly) delineated. In the explanations which the 
Editor has given us, of thefe hieroglyphical dedications, we 
find that the greateft attention was paid to the livelieft hues: 
which will always be the cafe, when the mind is not fufficiently 
enlightened to entértain ideas of proportion, grace, and harmony, 
This is illuftrated by a common obfervation. The greateft 
coxcombs, in every age, are the weakeft men; and the poverty 
of the head, is ever difplayed in the richnefs of the drefs. Sal- 
vator Rofa, one of the moft fenfible artifts that ever handled 
the pencil, always difdained the glare of colouring. He painted 
Nature, in her fimpleft attire, but he did juftice to her per- 
fections in the elegance of his forms, and the fublimity of his 
tints. 

Notwithflanding, however, the rudenefs of thefe fpecimens 
of ancient erudition (for painting may be confidered as a {pecies 
of literature) the Reader who has a tafte for antiquities, may 
find ample amufement in this curious publication; and the 
Editor deferves our moft grateful acknowledgments for fetting 
us off to fuch advantage: for the prefent age muft certainly ap- 
pear with redoubled luftre, when compared with the gloom 
which hath been fpread by ignorance over fome particular 


vib ad. epochas in the paft hiftory of this country. De- - 


Art. VI. Popoa Anzel-cynnan : or, a complete View of the Man- 
ners, Cuftoms, Arms, tiabits, Se. of the Inhabitants of England, 
Srom tie Arrival of the Saxons, till the Reign of Henry the Eighth; 
with a foort Account of the Britons, during the Goverment of the 
Romans, By Jofeph Strutt. Vol. I. 4to. il. 11s. od. fewed. 
Thane. 13774. 

EN of inquifitive minds, 2nd indolent difpofitions (for 

fuch characters are not uncommon) are much indebted 
to the antiquary for the difficulties he encounters in exploring 
the dark recefles of ancient learning ; for the toil and trouble 
he muft undergo in removing the p:les of rubbith to come at 
the literary treafure. Such men, whole genius is not formed 
of thofe patient materials, which are fo neceflary in the pur- 

{uit of mural and manufcript knowledge, muft confider them- 

felves as obliged to Mr. Strutt for the information he has given 

them in his firft volume now under review. 

Mr. Strutt introduces his work with a preface, wherein we 
think he recommends rather too much, in fuppofing the figures 
which he has delineated would be of confiderable importaace to 
the arts. Perhaps this arofe from his being too little acquainted 


with the temper and genius of artilts. From the firft rudiments 
of 
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of the arts, when the imagination comceived only the human 
figure | in embryo, progrefiively to the prefent hour, when por- 
trait and hiftorical painting are matured to great perfection, 
artifts could never be fatisfied with imitation; they feldom ad- 
hered flavifhly to the fafhion of the times in walsh they lived, 

but drefled and diverfified their figures with fancies of their own. 
Let us look into plate XI. of this work, reprefenting the month 
of May, and fee what a variety of drefles make up the exhibition : 
particularly a fhepherd with his crook, in the true Arcadian 
foppery. ‘The illuminators of thofe times, who were hired to 
decorate a literary work, were fittle better than the wood-cutters 
of thofe figures which ftand at the head of our halfpenny bal- 
lads, and almoft as inattentive to the fubject they were to ex- 
hibit. Mr. Strutt inclines to this opinion in his note (page 44) 
where he acknowledges they have betrayed fome ignorance in 
mifplacing the months; but if Mr. Strutt had (poke out, he 
would have faid thofe piClures were fo little like what they were 
to reprefent, that thofe who drew them were puzzled to fettle the 
characters of them; or they were fo difzuited at their own pro- 
ductions, that they ‘fcattered the unnatural montters abroad, and 
left the world to baptize them.—An artift may pick up fome 
hints, but he fhould be wary how he trufts to the carrect pro- 
priety of drefs in fuch rude reprefentations, left he fhould fall 
into thofe chronological miftakes which Mr. Strutt wifhes to 
warn him againft. 

Mr. Strutt begins, very methodically, with the ancient Britons ; 
and to finifh his picture of our venerable anceftors he has fe- 
le&ted a variety of paflages from the beft authors, who have de- 
fcribed the cuftoms and manners of thofe early days: and he has 
connected them with ingenuity and judgment. If the Reader will 
pay him that compliment to which the work has a claim, he 
may, by attention, fo poffefs himfelf of the pangeeys as to fure 
nifh a fund of contemplative amufement for his hours of Jeifure. 

As Englifhmen we are naturally interefted in the ancient re- 
putation of our country, and we acquiefce in Mr. Strutt’s opie 
nion, that the Britons, before the Roman invafion, were a brave 
people: his words are, ** However barbarous we may fuppofe 
the ancient Britons to have been, they certainly were not un- 

ufed to war, for long before the coming of the Romans, they 
were continually making inroads into each other’s provinces, 
with conftant difturbances and civil broils, that were generally 
decided by the fword. But here we fhould obferve, “this war 
was only amongft themfeives; their manncrs of making war, 
and their offenfive weapons were known to each other, the chance 
then depended much more on the courage, experience, and 
number of either army. But now ’tis not the naked Briton 
fighting againft his fellow, but againft a man cafed up in flrong 
aimour, and trained by long practice anc * <perience, under the 
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greateft generals, in the knowledge of every requifite to make a 


ood foldier. Neither courage nor number could much avail 
the Britons, for from their want of military order and difcipline, 


joined with their cwn private controverfies (each {catrered about 


and fighting afier his own fafhion) they were foon made the 
victorious triumph of the more experienced Romans.” 

Our Author’s remarks are very fignificant: * Again we find 
them under the tuiuion of Agricola, building temples, houfes, 
and places of aflembly; the fons of the chir Z Britons were in- 
ftruéted in the liberal fciences ;’ and after telling us from Ta- 
citus, that ** already, even in this early dawn of knowledge, 
the natural capacity of the Britons was preferable to the ftudied 
acquirements of the Guuls;’ that they began to honour the Ro- 
man apparel ; that the ule of the gown became frequent amongft 
them ; that they were proud of the arts, and Jearned the Roman 
tongue, which hitherto was not only hated bur defpifed ; that 
they crected galleries and fumptuous baths, and were fond of 
grandeur and elegance in their banquetings ;” he concludes 
his remark, ¢ Thus we fee them advancing with hafty ftrides 
to floth and luxury.--The crafty Romans meanwhile, as much 
as poflible, encouraged them in thefe purfuits, well knowing 
that by fuch means they fhould not only correct the natural fe- 
rotity of the Britons, but that in proportion as they gave way 
to luxury, the ufe of arms and military arts would gradually 
lofe ground.’ 

How muft the modern navigator exult when he fees ex- 
plained, from Lucan, that the veflels in the dawn of commerce 
“¢ were made of ofiers twifted and interwoven with each other, 
which were covered over with itrong hides.” And yet in thefe 
veflels tue bold Britons ventured to fea, failing from hence to 
Ireland, notwithftanding that the pafiage is fo very rough and 
boiftrous. 

Whenever Mr. Strutt ventures to proteft againft the decifion 
of claffical epee hy he enters his diffent with a becoming dif- 
fidence ; and explains his difagreeing fentiments with that can- 
dour, which does him honour as a man; and as an author 
will ferve as a letter of credit to every liberal and ineenuous 
mind. Our Readers fhall judge for themfelves: * I here take 
the liberty, fays he, of offering fome few words sanneaninng tele 
venerable remains of antiquity, S tonchenge, Aubury, &c. Dr. 
Stukely and Mr. Borlafe have, between them, given a compleie 
account of the ancient Druids; and Dr. Stukely has taken in- 
finite pains to prove Stonehenge, and Aubury, to be not only 
of Druid conftruction, but that they were alfo the tomples of 
worfhip of the Druids. Mr. Borlafe has partly agreed with the 
Door in their being temples of wo: hip, but imagin es, that 
they may alfo have becn made ufe of a3 courts of judicature, 
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My thoughts are, that they are beyond a doubt the rude ftruc- 
tures of the Britons, but 1 think they were intended as courts 
of judicature only, 

‘ All ancient authors have told us, that the temples of the 
Druids were neither more or lefs than a thick grove of oaks; 
or at leaft, if there fhould have been a rude temple, it was on 
a hill furrounded with oaken trees. Indeed Mr. Borlafe has ad- 
vanced an aflertion, that would entirely confirm the Doctor’s 
opinion; when he fays, that Sali/bury plain, however it is now a 
wild and barren plain, was anciently a thick weed; and in the 
middle of which wood, he fuppofes Stonehenge to have been 
built. But I am afraid Mr. Borlafe has gone a little too far 
in his aflertion, to be able to keep pace with proofs, 

¢ Dr. Stukely himfelf did not ftart fuch a conjecture, but 
thought Czfar (or rather the tranfcribers of Calar) had mif- 
takenly placed /uco, pro Jsco,—a grove for a place. In fhort 
with all fubmiffion) the Doétor’s account is moft undoubtedly 
very learned and ingenious, but to me it does not feem conclu- 
five, fince he is obliged to gainfay the very authority that his 
ftrongeft arguments are founded upon. 

‘ Cefar tells us, that the Druids of Gaul met once a year 
at Chartres, to determine fuch difficult matters in public aflem- 
bly, as each Druid, or private meeting of the Druids of each 
province, had not been able to fettle. Certainly thofe of Eng- 
land alfo, had their annual meetings ; for the fame author in- 
forms us, that the Gaulifh Druids in all refpects refembled thofe 
of Britain. Allowing this, where can we fuppofe a better place 
for fuch a public aflembly, than a large extenfive plain? where 
all bufinefs might be tranfacted ix the fair face of day. Neither 
does the fuppoied altar, or the burnt bones of animals, &c. 
found near it, in the leaft difprove this conjecture ; for it is 
very clear that the Druids never began any important bufinefs, 
without firft facrificing to the gods. Nor is the form, and con- 
ftruGtion, in the leaft unfit for fuch a purpofe —And for thofe 
of more common {ftructure, as Aubury, Roll-Rech, &c. they 
may have been the courts of judicature, for fuch particular pro- 
vinces or kingdoms, where the J)ruids of fuch provinces might 
meet at certain ftated times, to determine publicly all fuch 
matters as might not require the decifion of the whole aflembly 
of Druids, &c. 1 hope the candid Reader will (if this opinion 
fhould feem vague, and unlikely to him) recolle& that 1 mean 
it only as a conjecture of my own, and as fuch have given it 
in as few words as poffible ; and, however flight or trifling it 
may appear, it has coft'me an infinite deal of pains in fearch- 
ing and comparing the different authors that have written on 
this fubjeét ; and to get good rea/ons (ox at leaft fuch as feemed 
to me conclufive) to eftablifh this conjeQure in my own mind, 
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without which | fhould have never prefumed to prefent it to the 
Public.’ 

He next gives a fhort fketch of the ancient national Saxons, 
before he introduces the Anglo-Saxons ; which, like the fore- 
going account of the Britons, is a compilation from the beft 
authorities : it is extremely entertaining to look back upon the 
manners, we may even fay fentiments, of our progenitors, and 
by comparing their actions and thoughts with our own, fee in 
what articles of u‘e or refinement we may boaft an advantage, 
We are aware that cvery lady will decide againft us in point of 
addrefs, and moft ardently with we had preferved the old gallan- 
try, when fhe is told that thofe venerable hufbands would never 
go to battle, or undertake any enterprize of moment, without 
firft confulting their wives, to whofe advice they paid the greateft 
regard. And thofe few auftere matrons who would rather hear 
their virtues extolled, than their beauties admired, may per- 
haps, in viudication of their fex’s honour, fulpend for a while 
their natural foftnefs, and in part approve the fentence executed 
upon thofe who took liberties, fcarcely difcountenanced in our 
happier days of freedom. * The adultrefs had firft her hair 
tut off, and then fhe was turned forth ftark naked (or at leaft 
with her cloaths cut off to her girdle ftead). from ber hufband’s 
houfe, in the prefence of all her kindred, and was whipped 
from town to town till fhe died, without the leaft regard being 
paid either to her fex, wealth, or beauty. Her feducer was 
generally hanged on atree. Thofe that were unnaturally lewd 
were ftifled in filthy mud, and covered with hurdles.’"—There 
is no doubt but the women of thofe days aflented to this fevere 
judgment for va/untary fhame, when they had fortitude to exe- 
cute a more crue! punifhmenct upon theméfelves to fecure their 
virtue again the brutifh violence of the Danes. The fingular 
inftance of modefty and virtue fhewn bythe chafte * Ebba, abbefs 
ef Coddingham, and the virtuous nuns, ought, to the eternal 
honour of the Saxon Jadies, to ftand upon record. The abbey 
being hard befet by the inhuman Danes, the abbefs took a 
knife and flit her nofe, and cut off her lips; by her perfuafion 
caufing al] the beautiful young damfels to do the fume, and fo 
difeuiling themfelves in the moft frichtful manner, waited the 
coming of the Jafcivious conquerors, who, in revenge of their 
difappointed lufts, fet fire to the abbey, and every foul therein 
perifhed in the flames.’ The authenticity of the fact is, how- 
ever, doubtful. 

If time has impaired the gallantry of men, it has done very 
little in favour of the domeftic accoiplifhments of women ; 
the feminine amufements of the Anglo-Saxons were fimple and 
heroic; they gave ardour to one fex, and were honourable to 
the other; inilead of tambouring waiftcoats, they embroidered 


ftandards for their heroes; the fpioning-wheel was preferred to. 
the 
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the pillow and bobbins ; and it was more refpectable to be af- 
fociated with the maidens in the culinary duties of the houfe, 
shan fhut up in their chamber, manufacturing of knotted fringe 
and fprigged aprons, ‘* The four daughters of King Edward 
the Elder, were highly praifed and diftinguifhed, on account of 
their great affiduity and {kill in fpinning, weaving, and needle- 
work. And Edelfeda, widow of Brithned, Duke of Northum- 
berland, prefented to the church of Ely a curtain, in which 
was pictured the hiftory of the great actions of her deceafed 
Jord, in order to preferve the memory of his great-valour, and 
other virtues.’ 

It reflects fhame on our boafted modern civility when we 
read that the ancients were particularly atientive to preferve 
the chaftity of their young maidens; no illiberal jefts were 
fuffered to give a fhock to the grace of modefty ; the nuptial be- 
nediétion was received by the bride under a veil, to conceal her 
virgin blufhes : this kind of refpeét to maiden delicacy is parti- 
cularly marked, where we find the ceremony of the veil is dif- 
penfed with, when a widow is impatiently waiting for a fecond 
bleffing. 

Mothers yielded to the tender inftructions of Nature in the 
nutrication of their children; the Saxon matron, a ftranger ta 
the falfe delicacies of later times, nurfed and fuck!ed her own 
young, S* unlefs ficknefs or fome fimilar accident prevented it, 
they holding it (fays Verftegan) among them for a general rule, 
that the child by fucking a ftrange nurfe, would rather incline 
unto the nature of her, than unto the nature of its own father 
or mother.” 

To give fome idea of the ancient fimplicity and plainnefs of 
Saxon manners, our Author quotes this inftance from Ingulphus: 
‘© T have often feen, fays Ingulphus, Queen Edgetha, while I 
was yet a boy, when my father was at the King’s palace, and 
asI came from fchool, when I have met her, fhe would exa- 
mine-me in my learning, and from grammar fhe would proceed 
tologic (which fhe alfo underftood) concluding with me in the 
molt fubile argument, then caufing one of her attendant maids 
to prefent me with three or four pieces of money I was difmifled, 
being fent to the larder, where | was fure to get {ome eatables :”” 
Mr. S. clofes with this reflection of his own ; ¢ which plainnefg 
would but ill fuit the refinement of this more polifhed age; 
this honeft national fimplicity has been wi:h fcorn put forth, 
to make room for the infincere compliments, and foolifh fop- 
peries of a giddy rival people.’ 

The origin of drinking healths is placed in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons, as appears from Verftegan: * The old health 
by hiftorians reported to have been drank by Rowena (the 
daughter or niece of Hengeft) to Vortergren King of the Bri- 
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tons, was after this fafhion: fhe came into the room where the 
King and his guells were fitting ; making a low otedience te 
him, fhe faid, Be of goed health Lord King; then having drank, 
fhe prefented ic on her knees to the King, who (being told 
the meaning of what ihe had faid, together with the cuitom) 
took the CUD, fayinz, ry f drink your bea Ith, and dzaak alio.’ 

This origina! fluurith of Saxon polites refs in the ceremony of 
drinking, had by no means zny fhare in promoting that intem- 
perance Pwhich has dif sraced the character of the Englifh na- 
tion ; for drunkenne{s was brought into Britain by the Danes, 
who were fuch immoderate topers in the reign of Edgar, § and 
fo much did their bad exainples prevail with the Englifh, that 
he, by the advice of Dunitan, Archbifhop of Canerbury, put 
down many alehoules, fuffering only one to be in a village or 
fmall town; and he alfo further ordained, that pins or nails 
fhhould be faftened into the drinking cups and horns, at ftated 

diftances, and whofoever fhould drink beyond thofe marks at 
one draught, fhould be obnoxious to a fevere punifhment.’ 

In the ancient hiftory of burials, Mr. Strutt gives a very co- 
pious detail of fepulchral cufloms, from the earlieft times; in 
which he fhews his reading, tattc, and judgment. 

He now proceeds to give a brief account of the Danes, 

whom he introduces with the following remark: * The Saxons 
now fettled in the kingdom, thook off by degrees their natural 
ferocity, becoming muci more civilized and polihed ; but as 
it often ‘happens, that the minds of men run from one extreme 
to another, fo our anceftors banifhing the plain and homely 
habits of their forefathers, adopted in their ftead a fumptuous 
expenfiveneis in their drefs, as well as luxury ‘and profufenefs 
in their entertainments. The love of the moft effeminate amufe- 
ments took the place late occupied in their fou's by manly va- 
lour, and deitre of giory. This material change from their an- 
cient manhood fore-ran their defruction, and haftened on the 
advancement of the Danes.’ 

The Danes, we are told, entertained a moft barbarous idea 
of their God ; it was a common practice with them to facrifice 
kings upon the altar of fuperftition; kings their fubjects ; and 
what is mo horrid, fathers their children, to appeafe his 
wrath, or obtain his divine aiiftance !—What muft the God of 
Mercy thiak of fuch inhumanity | 

Moral inftruction had little effect upon thefe favages; the 
prefent hour of brut:fh enjoyment obliterated every fentiment of 
terror from future ng | ; they were vicious in defpite of 
thofe frightful fcenes of mifery to pathetically difplayed by the 
Edda, as the portion o of “oe e wicked. *¢ There is an abode re- 
mote from the fun, the gates of which face the North; poifon 
rains there through a th melas openings : this place is all com- 
pofed 
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pefed of the earcafles of ferpents ; ; there run certain torrents, in 
which are plunged the perjurers, aflaffins, and thofe who feduce 
married women. A black-winged dragon flies inceflantly around, 
and devours the bodies of the wretched who are there im- 
prifoned.” 

The cftablifhment of juries took its rife from the religion of 
the Danes, as explained in the ancient Edda, ‘* He (the uni- 
verfal father Odin) in the beginning eftablifnhed governors, and 
ordered them.to decide whatever differences fhould arife amongft 

en,-andgg@e culate the government of the celeftial city. The 
* “aflemblyy of thefe judges was held in the plain called Ida, which 
is in the middle of the divine abode. ‘Their firft work was to 
build a hall, wherein are twelve feats for themfelves, befides 
the throne, which is occupied by the Univerfal Father, &c.” 
From hence ¢ came the fenate of tucive among the northern 
nations: the vefligcs of this ancient cuftom may be difcovered 
in the fable of the twelve peers of France, and in the eftablifh- 
ment of the twelve jurymen in England *, who are the proper 

judges according to the ancient laws of the country.’ 

oP hele flagitious Danes were likewife voluptuous and effemi- 
nate; their beds were conftructed for indulgence, and their 
beautiful locks that twifted round the hearts of the Britifh fe- 
males feemed to be their peculiar care.—* A young warrior 
going to be beheaded, bezged of his es cecutioner that his hair 

might not be touched by a ‘flave, or ftained with his blood: and 
Harald Harfragre (viz. Fair Locks) made avow to his miittrefs 
to neglect his fine har till he had compleated the conqueft of 
Norway, to gain her love,’ 

Their heroifm was fullied with vanity, and their diffipations 
were inactive ; the Danifh kings and heroes always carried a poet 
with them to battle, to immortalize their prowefs; and they 
filled up their leifure hours with chefs, dice, and backgammon ; 
© the Jaft game was invented about this period in Wales, and 
derives its name from back (little) and cammon (battle.)’ 

From reviewing the different nations of which the Englifh 
are compounded, it appears to us that man!y fortitude and va- 
Jour are truly Britifh; the Saxons budded upon the ori iginal 
ftock the ences virtues ; andthe Danes engrafted cruclty, in- 
temperance, and all the bcitterous paffions “which agitate the 
moit violent tempers; fo that we derive intrepidity from the 
Britons, politenefs from the Saxons, and barbarity from the 
Danes. 

The Normans, of whom Mr. Strutt fays little, were fhoots 
from the Saxon and Danifh plants, an ‘d their properties fo 
blended that they partook of both. 





* See what is faid on this fubje¢t in our Review for March, p. 196 ; 
where the origin of our juries is referred to the Saxons. 
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This difcourfe on the manners and cuftoms of our Britifh, 
Saxon, Danifh, and Norman anceftors, which confifts of 104 
pages, is followed by the Author’s defcription of the numerous 
engravings: for there are no fewer than 67 quarto plates. The 
figures exhibited on thefe plates are, for the moft part, fimilar 
to thofe of which we have given fome account in the preceding 
article. ‘They may be curious as fpecimens of the ancient ftate 
of painting and fculpture in this country; but they do no ho- 


nour to the ¢a/?e of our anceftors. Dp 
@e rs “RB 
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Art. VII. The Political Survey of Great Britain, concluded, 


R. Campbell, in the fecond volume, enlarges on thofe 
principles and facts which he had laid down in the firft. 
He gives Malines’s geometrical defcription of the world; the 
extent of England by Dr. Halley ; and the fuperficies of Bri- 
tain and Ireland by Mr. Templeman. He then confiders the 
contents of the foil of Great Britain. His general principle 
here is very juft, that our real affluence arifes from the improve 
ment of our native commodities by induftry. He begins with 
foffils, earths, and clays; but we think he mentions too flightly 
Our great improvements in pottery. Meflrs. Wedgwood and 
Bentley deferved a very refpectable place in this part of the 
furvey. | 
Our Author proceeds to treat of ochre, allum, copperas, 
ftone, lime, marble, alabafter, and granite; the methods of 
making falt; the manufacture of glafs; and the great advan- 
tages of our collieries. He then gives an account of antimony, 
Japis calaminaris, and cobalt ; what he fays of black lead, may 
be curious to many of our Readers : 
© Black lead is what fome have fuppofed with very little rea- 
fon to be the molybdena, or galena of Pliny; others ftyle it 
plumbago. Our judicious Camden, in whofe days it was a 
new thing, would not venture to give it a Latin name, but calls 
it a metallic earth, or hard fhining ftony fubftance ; which 
whether it was the pnigitis, or melanteria of Diofcorides, or an 
ochre burned to blacknefs in the earth, and fo unknown to the 
ancients, he left ethers to enquire. Dr. Merret, from the ufe 
to which it was firft applied, named it nigrica fabrilis. The 
Jearned Boyle is of opinion, that it has not eny thing metallic 
inits nature ; relying upon which, we have ventured to give it 
a place here. It is indeed a very fingular fubftance, but being 
very common, and confequently very well known, it would be 
needlefs to defcribe it. It is found, but in very trivial quanti- 
ties, in feveral mines here, and it may be alfo in other countries. 
But the fole mine in which it is found by itfelf, is on Barrow- 
dale, about fix miles fiom Kefwick, in the county of — 
3 Jand. 
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land. It is there called wadd, and thofe who are beft ac- 
uainted with it, ftyle it a black, pinguid, fhining earth, 
which they fuppofe to be impregnated with lead and antimony. 
When it was firft difcovered, the people ufed it to mark their 
fheep. It was afterwards introduced into medicine, and taken 
in powder, for the cure of the cholic and gravel; but it has 
been fince applied to many other purpofes. It ferves to fcour, 
to clean, and to give a luftre to wrought iron, and to defend it 
from ruft; it is applied in the varnifhing crucibles, and other 
earthen veflels that are to be expofed to the fierceft fire, which 
end it anfwers effe@tually. But after all, the great confump- 
tion of it is in two articles, in dyeing, to fix blues fo as that 
they may never change their colour, and in pencils; and the 
being confined to this country is fo well known, and fo univers 
fally allowed, that they are from thence ftyled abroad, crayons 
d’Angleterre. It arifes from hence, that the nature of this fub- 
{tance is little known to foreigners, the moft learned of whom 
fpeak of it very confufedly, and with much uncertainty, ‘Thefe 
farther particulars we may venture to affirm concerning it, with- 
out any danger of mifleading our Readers, that the mine before- 
mentioned is private property, is opened but once in feven years, 
and the quantity known to be equal to the confumption in that 
{pace fold at once ; and as it is ufed without any preparation, if 
is more valuable than the ore of any metal found in this ifland. 
But there is nothing improbable, and much lefs impoffible, in 
fuppofing that other, and it may be many other ufcs will be dif- 
covered in medicine, painting, dyeing, varnifhing, or pottery, 
which would certainly contribute to raife the value of a mineral 
peculiar to this country, and with the nature of which, though 
fo Jong in our pofleffion, we are ftill fo imperfectly acquainted,’ 

His accounts of tin, iron, copper, lead, &c. are very con- 
cife and pertinent. In the fucceeding chapter he treats on the 
productions of Great Britain arifing out of the foil. The na- 
tural and artificial caufes of fertility, and the feveral hints for 
improvements in thefe articles render this chapter very impor- 
tant and entertaining. It is followed by one of equal confe- 
quence, on the animals in the Britifh dominions. Sheep, and 
the woollen manufacture depending on them, cattle, as they 
are ufeful in the dairy, and in the leather trade; fwine, horfes, 
afles, bees, &c, &c. are curious fubjects of difquifition. Dr. C. 
concludes this part of the work in the following words: 

‘ We have now concluded a fhort and very imperfe& inven 
tory of the foffil, vegetable, 4nd animal riches of thefe iflands, 
with fome obfervations intended to illuftrate their nature and 
importance: atafk fo difficult, and yet fo neceflary, that an at- 
tempt to execute it, if it does not amount to a degree of merit, 
affords at leaft a claim to indulgence. . 
‘ Such 
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¢ Such as it is, it moft certainly proves, that our commo- 
cities and manufactures are very numerous, fubftantial, and of 
great value, equally neceflary to other countries, and permanent 
as well as apparent fources of induftry in our own. So that 
we may with great juftice aflume, even in our prefent ftate, a 
elaim to national independeney, as having all things requifite, 
not only to eafe and convenience, but alfo to ftrength, to wealth, 
and to power, either immediately within our reach, or which 
furnifh us amply with the means of obtaining them. A ver 
great part of this, though always through the bounty of Provi- 
dence, in our own hands, hath been, as is likewife fully fhewn, 
by a gradual exercife of fkill and labour, brought into our ace 
tual poileffion, and very much ftill left to be as certainly ac- 
quired by the fame methods. For after all our numberlefs dif- 
coveries and improvements, we have no juft grounds to affirm, 
that any one of our many national advantages hath been abfo- 
lutely exhaufted, or carried to the utmoft point of perfection 
of which it is capable. On the contrary, it very vifibly ap- 
pears, that our potterity, by their induftry and application, 
affifted by the lights received from us, and which from the 
future progrefs of fcience, they may ftrike out for themfelves, 
mnay be very well able to leave us as far behind as we have done 
our anceftors. It is admitted, that if we look back on paft 
times, the progrefs made feems to be prodigious, butif we carry 
our views forward, the profpect becomes boundlefs, and we fee 
plainly an infinity of materials that may in time be converted 
to ufe and profit. 

‘ We have drawn the far greateft part of our inftances from 
South Britain, not only becaufe therein they are moft con- 
fpicuous, but as there and there alone they have been pro- 
perly recorded. But North Britain and Ireland are likewife 
improved, very confiderably improved, to what they formerly 
were, and are poflibly at this day not in a worfe ftate than 
England was ina century paft, and both countries may very 
probably be raifed to a fifuation not inferior to that in which 
fhe now ftands, and even when that fhall happen, find them- 
felves as far behind her as they are at prefent. The numerous 
natural advantages, which from the bounty of nature fhe pof- 
‘fefles, as well as her being the feat of government, will ever 
preferve the fuperiority to South Britain, not barely without 
prejudice, but with eminent benefit tothem. In fome refpects 
there may be a fignal facility of improving vifible in one or 
other of them, and then it ought to be cherifhed and fup- 
ported for the common good. ‘This was clearly the cafe in re- 
ference to England’s encouraging the linen manufacture in 
Ireland, that induftry might flourifh there. North Britain 
very prudently defifted from the woollen manufacture, in “— 
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fhe had made fome progrefs, on the union of the two king- 
doms, from a conviction that it might be better, chearer, 
and more for the general advantage carried on here, The par- 
Jiament of Great Britain have affifted the linen manufactory 
and the fifheries in that country, and will no doubt cohftinue to 
aid, to regulate, and to protect them. 

‘ Agriculture in its utmoft.extent is the common intereft of 
both iftands, and muft contribute to their common felicity, by 
fecuring plenty, and augmenting the number of their inhabi- 
tants. Manufactures and commerce reft fafely, and can only 
reft fafely upon this bafis, and muft be always extenfive and 
advantageous, when provilions of all kinds, and in all places, 
are cheap. The efforts of induftry muft be regulated for the 
common profit by the public policy. “The natural difpofition of 
our commodities being the fureft rule; the rewarding knowledge 
and labour, the ftig matizing ignorance and idlenefs, the molt 
effectual means ; and fo directing thefe as to make the welfare 
of the Empire the continual object of our combined endeavours. 

‘ By this method the noble fpirit of improvement proceeding 
from its proper center, and diffufing itfelf on every fide, induftry 
finding, through all the wide extent of the Britith territories, 
perpetual materials for its operations, muft by degrees act upon 
the whole, and being directed by this excellent principle, all the 
efforts of individuals, will, by the wife conduct of government, 
terminate in the general happinefs of its fubjects. For Mr. 
Houghton’s maxim w 'I for ever hold true, that a triple league 
amonatt our three kingdoms, is the only one of which we ftand 
in need, the fecurity, ftability, and profperity of this great ftate 
requiring, under the protection of Divine Providence, no other 
fupport than a firm junction’of its parts; and when thoroughly 
underftood, it will be found, that their feparate iaterefts afford 
the ftrongeft motives to this union.’ 

Dr. Campbell then proceeds to confider the eftablifhment of 
property, the fource of public credit, and the mature of bank- 
ing and circulation; tozether with the improvements made by 
bridges, public pofts for li:erary correfpondence, canals, &c. The 
following obfervations on bounties, we think, deferve attention ; 

‘ All undertakings, in refpect either to mercantile enterprizes, 
or in the eftablifhment of manufactures, are weak and feeble in 
their beginnings, and, if unfuccefsful, either fink entirely, or at 
leat are feldont revived in the fame age. Accidents of this nature 
are not only deftructive to private perfons, but exceedingly detri- 
mental to the pubjic intereft. On this principle, more efpecia!ly 
fince trade, for which Providence defigned us, hath been attended 
to, fuch attempts have been thought deferving, and have been 
frequently favoured with public fupport. This in former times 
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ufually flowed from the crown, in the form of letters patent, 
charters, or other grants of privileges, which, however requi- 
fite they might be, were notwithftanding very frequently obe 
jects of cenfure. If fuch as obtained them failed in their en- 
deavours, they were reputed projectors. If, on the other hand, 
they fucceeded, they were confidered as monopolizers. In later 
times, and in concerns of moment, a much better method hath 
been adopted, as often as it has been found practicable, by re- 
jecting private or particular intereft, and propofing the defigned 
advantages to fuch as fhould perform the ftipulations on which 
they are granted. ‘Thefe bounties, as they are paid by the 
public, fo they are folely calculated for the benefit of the public, 
Thcy are fometimes given to encourage induftry and applica- 
tion in raifing a neceflary commodity, which was intended by 
the bounty on exporting corn. Sometimes for promoting ma- 
nufactures, as in the cafe of thofe made of filk. Sometimes to 
fupport a new manufacture againft foreigners already in poflef- 
fion of it, as in making linen and fail-cloth. Such afliftances, 
however, are never beftowed but upon mature deliberation, in 
virtue of ftrong proofs, and with a moral certainty of national 
benefit. The great intention of bounties is, to place the Britifh 
trader on fuch ground, as to render his commerce beneficial to 
his country. In order to this, fome profit muft accrue to him- 
felf, otherwife he would not embark therein; but this, what- 
ever it be, muft prove inconfiderable in comparifon of what re- 
fults to the public. For if, by the help of fuch a bounty, one 
or many traders export to the value of a thoufand, ten thoufand, 
or a hundred thoufand pounds worth of commodities or ma- 
nufactures, whatever his or their profit or lofs (for the latter, 
through avidity and over-loading the market, fometimes hap- 
pens) may be, the nation gains the thoufand, ten thoufand, or 
hundred thoufand pounds, which was the object of the Legif- 
lature in granting the bounty. [tis indeed true, that on what- 
ever account, or to whatever amount, this reward is given, the 
public feem to pay, and private perfons feem to receive. But 
thefe private perfons receive it as the hire from the public, for 
perfurming a fervice which otherwife they would not perform, 
the benefit of which accrues to the public; that can therefore 
very well afford to pay that reward in reality, which, as we have 
ftated it, fhe only feems to do. For, looking a little cloler, 
we cannot help difcerning, that the bounty is paid to indivi- 
duals, who, as fuch, make a partof the public. But thecom- 
modities or manufactures exported, are fuld to foreigners, and 
the whole produce of them, be it what it will, comes into the 
purfe of the public, in one corner of which, the original 
bounty was left, and in another will lie the merchant’s a“ 
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Jt was neceffary to ftate this point at large, becaufe many mif- 
takes have been made about it; to obviate which for the fu- 
ture, let thefe three circumftances be continually borne in mind, 
in refpect to this mode of affifting agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. Firft, that no bounty can be defired, but on 
the plea of national utility, which always deferves notice, and 
cannot eafily be miftaken. It muft be likewife alleged and 
proved, that this is the only means by which the national be- 
nefit can be obtained. In the fecond place, the fums iflued on 
this account, not only fhewthe clear expence of the bounty, 
but alfo indicate the profit gained by the public; for, as the 
one cannot exift without the other, that amount muft bethe 
inconteftible index of both. Lauftly, let it be remembered (and 
of this too fome inftances might be given) if bounties thould be 
improperly beftowed, they will of courfe prove ineffectual, 
and, after a few fruitlefs trials, will remain pienso confe- 
quently produce noexpence. To thefe sensars w > may add, 
that bounties are ufualiy granted but fora limited time, and 
then expire, are always liable to be fufpended, and of counce 

can never be the caufe of any great national lofs.’ 

The third book contains an hiftory of Britain, to the time of 
Henry the Seventh ; the Author’s view in this detail, is thus 
explained: ¢ The proper object of this work was not by any 
means to add to the number cither of the defcriptions or hifto- 
ries of the Britifh dominions, but to apply fuch materials as 
could be found in them, or ™ our laws, to explain what hath 
been already, or what hereafter may be done, for the improves 
ment of thefe ifles, and the emolument of their inhabitants, 
In profecution of this undertaking, we have had frequent occa- 
fions of mentioning the very diitercnt circumftances in which 
they have been in different periods of time, and fometimes to 
mention the caufes; but this hati been done as briefly as mighe 
be, intending to give in this book, as fuccinétiy as poflible, an 
account of the feveral nations that have borne rule inthis coun- 
try, and the policies they intrcduced. ‘This fecmed to be in- 
difpenfably neceffary, to obviate what might otherwife be taken 
for inconfiftences, to vindicate fo - aflections that may appear 
but lightly grounded, and more efpecially to do that juftice it 
certainly merits, to our excellent conttitution, to which our 
paft and prefent happinefs hath been owing, and upon which it 
muft always depend. ‘his, it is conceived, can never be fo 
perfpicuoufly performed, as by fuch a regular deduction, from 
which the fpirit, genius, and manners of our refnective an- 
ceftors will be beft difcerned, the influence of gcevernment on 
the temper and condition of the people rendered evident, and 
from thence the various vicifiitudes thefe countries have under- 
gone, from better to worfe, and from worfe to better again, 
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may be fo clearly accounted for, and fo fully explained, as to 

ive the candid Reader that fatisfaction which he muft natu. 
rally wifh to have in refpe& to fo interefting and fo important a 
fubject.’ 

‘The fourth book contains an account of the revenues among 
the moft antient inhabitants of Britain; of the revenues raifed 
by the Romans while they were matters of Britain, of thofe of 
the Saxon monarchs ; of the revenue, from the coming in of 
the Normans to the reftoration; and from the reftoration to the 
late peace. 

In book V. the Author treats on the curious and important 
fubje&t of colonies. Dr. Campbell concludes his account of 
our fettlements in the Eaft Indies, in the following manner : 

‘ This very fuccinet defcription and detail of our pofleffions in 
the Eaft, and of the advantages arifing from them, demonftrates 
clearly of how great confequence they are to Great Britain. 
The manner in which they have been attained, hath been 
alfo plainly ftated ; but without defcanting upon that, it is a 
point of much more importance to confider how they may be 
retained ; for this, beyond all doubt, is become a very impor- 
tant national object. Their diftance, and their extent, may 
feem to render this exceedingly difficult, but if requifite to na- 
tional fafety and profperity, it ought by no means to be looked 
on as impoffible. ‘The firft ftep fecms to be fo to conneét the 
feveral prefidencies, as that by a concurrence of councils and of 
forces when neceflary, they may reciprocally affift each other, for 
then all their feparate and diftinct interefts would in every inftance 
receive the fupport of the whole. A mild, uniform, and per 
manent government fhould be eftablifhed in every prefidency, 
allowing the natives to live according to their own manners and 
cuftoms, which are fuited to the foil and climate to which they 
are enured by habit, and the altering of which in the end, 
might prove as contrary to our interefts, as in the beginning it 
would be to their inclinations. The laws of this country 
fteadily and ftrictly enforced by refpe&table courts of judicature, 
would controul the conduct of Europeans. The abfolute pro- 
tection from every fpecies of opprefion in either their perfons 
or properties, would reftore indufry and manufa@ures amongtt 
the inhabitants, as we'll as conciliate their affections, increafe 
their numbers, and incuce them, from a fenfe of their being per- 
feGily fecure, to bring to lght their hidden, and now ufelefs 
treafures, Foreign commerce properly encouraged would foon 
return, and extending through new channels augment the con- 
fumption of our commodities, enlarge the circle of correfpond- 
ence through the Indies, furnifh new articles for cur fales, and 
bring many of the old ones hither on cafier terms. The whole 
of this arrangement, once thoroughly digefted, and fully ot 
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ried into execution, would, under the conftant infpeCtion and 


protection of the Legiflature, preferve in perfect harmony every 


branch of this political and commercial fyitem.’ 

Dr. C. then proceeds to treat of our fettlements in Africa, 
and afterwards to confider thofe very important and flourifhing 
ones, the American Colonies, and the Leeward Iflands. He 
finifhes his accounts in thefe words: ‘* ‘This arduous tafk is at 
length accomplifhed, and it may be permitted to fay, that eve 
this very fuccin&t inventory of our different pofleftions, for fach 
itis, and is given for no more, fufficiently thews the extent of 
the Britifh Empire, and the grandeur to which it is arrived. 
This, to a candid and confiderate Reader, will appear the cleareft 
demonttration of the excellence of that conftituti ion, by which 
fuch amazing effe&ts have been manifeftly produced. By this, 
as it was acquired, it hath been alfo hitherto upheld, and as far 
as human forefight can difcern, will continue to fubfitt fo long 
as that conftitution fhall retain its vi igour. Anargument furely, 
of all others, the ftrongeft, for our warm and fteady adherence 
thereto, as that upon which our all, and how great an all this 
is, this book hath in fome degrees explained, muit ever depend, 
It is true, the foundation is wonderfully wide, and the fuperftruc- 
ture raifed thereon is as wonderfully fuperb, but the fame power 
that with the ailiftance of Providence raifed, will be undoubte dly 
able, through the fame affiftance, to fupport it, if we arenot 
wanting to that and to ourfelves, in the exertion of unanimity 
and public fpirit, which, having fuch encouragement to perfe- 
verance, we cannot from fo brave, fo generous, and fo enlight- 
ened a nation as this, have any occation to fufpect.’ 

The fixth book is entitled, “he Commercial Interefts of 
Great Britain; and contains a comprehentfive view of our trade 
with Ruffia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the free cities of 
Germany, the Auftrian Netherlands, the United Provinces, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, &c. the coafting trade 
between Great Britain and ireland, and its connection with fo- 
reion commerce, the nature of our inland trade, and the rife of 

1arkets, marts, and fairs, the eftablifhment of towns and 
cities, and the probable advantages of canals. 

The laft chapter, is entitled, Farther /mprovements fiill necef- 
fary. Here Dr. Campbell mentions our detects and refources, 
He propofes feveral improvements in agriculiure, nianufaétures, 
and commerce, and concludes in the following manner: ¢ Thefe 
inftances, to which if it had appeared neceflary, very many 
more might have been added, fhew plainly that in the moft ca- 
pital points we have very pregnant reiources, and are in no 
danger of declining through want of means to procecd. We 
may P likewi fe, on the jutt grounds of experience, in refpe& to 
culti ivation, manufaciures, and commerce, expect that our re- 
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curring to thefe will produce frefh refources not yet perhaps 
in any man’s contemplation. At all events there are two 
points, which, maturely conlidered, are fufficient to excite our 
endeavours, and to fupport us in the purfuit of them. The firft 
is that vifible fpirit of enterprize which diftinguifhes the prefent 
age, and is the ftrongeft proof of national vigour, The fecond 
is that readinefs which the legiflature almoft annually exprefles, 
to countenance, affift, and cherifh every undertaking in refpeé& 
to whicl: there is @ probable profpect of fuccefs, While there- 
fore we are actuated by this fpirit, and our conflitution retains 
its force, there can be no doubt of our profecuting whatever 
plans may be formed for the embellifhment of that ftructure of 
public ceconomy, which, though in fome parts fo highly fi- 
nifhed, is yet in others viliily incomplete. It is neceilary to 
mention that the propofitic ns “offered in this chapter, and in- 
deed through the whole wo:k, are offered by a perfon who h% 
the great eft difidence of his own judgment, and the greateft 
deference for the fentiments of thoie who have fuperior talents 
and better lights, and to their correétion he fhall always chear- 
fully and wii. imely fubmit. His thinking much and long upon 
thefe fubjects, taking many enquiries, and receiving which, he 
gratefully wigan ‘ledges, a aged of info rmations, induced him 
to give them place, If, as is very poflible, fome of them fhould 
feem impraClicable, or even chimerical, it will not afford him 
any fenfible mortification. If he had feen them in that light, 
he would certainly not have produced them to public view, 
neither did this proceed from any prefumption of his own abili- 
ties, but from obferving that many things which had been 
treated with contempt, and even with ridicu'e, at their firft 
appearance, have no:wihftanding, in fucceeding times, been 
adopted and brought to bear; end he hath, upon this head, al- 
ways thought, that the credit of a private and obfcure individual, 
was a very trivial facrifice to make, in any cafe where pub- 
lic utility was in view.’ 

He concludes this work with recommending a fhort remark 
to the Reader’s ccntemplation, oz. § that notwithftanding the 
general opinion that in every political tyftem the feeds of its dif- 
folution are contained, yet fuch is the excellent frame of our 
conititution, that if we examine it with candour, no fuch feeds 
will be perce.ved therein; and that therefore we may ng" 
ony hope the great extent of dominion and power waich, 1 
this latt century, we have, under the influence of that po 
tion, io wonderfully attained , may be looked a as fuch an 
Incvication «i a sobult ftate of health, as may preferve the empire 
of biitain many ages from decay. At leaft this ov ‘aht to be 
the wii uf cre y true fricad “4 his country, and who hath a 
juf fenfe of its prefent happy fate.’ 
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After fo modeft an account of himfelf, from a man of Dr. 
Campbell’s known abilities and literary reputation, and indeed 
after having been confiderably improved and entertained by an 
attentive perufal of this large and comprehenfive performance, 
we fhould be highly blamable if we indulged what, by litte 
wits, and unfuccefsful fcribblers we are fuppofed to poilefs, a 
difpofition to cavil. Many, no doubt, are the errors and de- 
fects of this great undertaking ; a few have occurred to our ob- 
fervation, but we confefs ourfelves unable to point them all out; 
and to mention trifles would feem invidious, as well as un- 
grateful to this public-fpirited Writer. His Political Survey of 
the Britifh Empire confifts of articles too numerous to have 
been feverally the fubjets of long attention to any fingle man. 
We can give our opinion only of the general plan of the work, 
and of the execution of thofe parts of it in which we think our- 
{elves well informed, Here we bear our teftimeny much in 
commendation of Dr. Campbell. We fuppofe he will keep his 
eye attentively on this his favourite production ; that he will 
receive the informations and corrections which may be fent him 
by perfons better acquainted with particular fubjeQs than he 
can pofibly be; and that he will neglect no means of rendering 
the Political Survey of Great Britain more and more ufeful, as 
well ntertaining to the Public. 

Well as ente gt W, 





Art. VIII. M. Berthoud’s Treatife on Marine Clocks concluded: See 
our Appendix to the soth Vol, of the Review, publifhed laft Month. 
re HE fecond part of Mr. Berthoud’s treatife of marine clocks, 
ia contains a defcription of feveral marine time-pieces, with 
a preface, giving a fummary account of the principles on 
which aftronomical clocks ought to be conftructed ; intended to 
fhow how far thofe principles can be applied in the conftruction 
of marine clocks. His preface, of courfe, is in a great meafure 
a recapitulation of the foregoing part, with fome additions, fuch 
as recommending an heavy ball, and avery firm fulpenfion of 
the pendulum, and juft mentioning the importance of there be- 
ing a great difference between what we before called the origi- 
nal, and auxiliary forces. ‘This preface is a tran{cript of the 
4ift chapter of the 2d part of Mr. B.’s effuy on clock- work ; 
and the defcription of the marine clock, No. 1, is a tranfcript 
of the 42d chapter*, This is a fpring clock, with two ba- 





* We mutt take notice of a miftake in the engraving of plate Il. 
The tranfverfe piece of the compen/ation frame marked No. 10, in 
plate |i. is drawn as paffing between the arm of the balance and its 
rim, which would ftop the balance; it fhould be drawn (or rather 

Siaded) as lying underneath the balance. 
I 4 lances 
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lances moving in an horizontal plane. Each of thefe balances 
is fufpended by a flat fpring, and the arbor of the balance moves 
between friction wheels. This being the conftruction of the 
balance, in all the other machines, we fhall not mentiqgn it 
again. Every one of thefe machines has likewife a frame of 
compenfation, (of the grid-iron form) which moves the piece, 
enon whofe notch the balance fpring pafles, (/e pince-/piral) 
and fo lenzthens or fhortens the (pring, to compenfate for the 
effects of cold and heat. ‘This clock is in an open frame, not 
enclofed ; it 15 fufpended in Cardan’s manner, together with a 
baJl and focket, and {piral fpring, to prevent the fhecks up- 
wards, It has never been tried at fea. Mr. B then de- 
{cribes two other pieces, bth moved by a weigh’; one witha 
fingle horizontal balance, the other with a fing!e vertical ba- 
Jance; neither of which, he himfclf fays, were ever executed. 
In the marine clock No. 2. Mr. B. has in a gieat meafure 
imitated Mr. Harrifon’s third machine. ‘There is the faine me- 
thod of efcapement, the fame fort of remont ir; each has two 
balances moving in contrary directions, and viorating feconds ; 
each a grid-iron frame of compenfatio on, with round rods. It 
differs from Mr. Harrifon’s, in that the balances move in an 
horizontal, not vertical plane, and alfo in the way in which it 
i in going while wound up. ‘This is done by a detent 
adte upon by a fpring, whofe force fupplies that of the main 
f{pring, while the clock is winding up. The detent is to be 
yaifed every time the clock is to be wound up, and having a 
nag’s-bead at the end of it, gives way to the teeth of the mi- 
nute wheel when railed, and prefles upon them in its return, 
and fo keeps the clock in going ¢.  T his clock was in a fquare 
metal cafe, and fu! pended i in a way not unlike Mr, Baecibon’ S. 
But though Mr. B. has aped Harrifon, yet not knowing the 
grounds on which Mr. H. proceeded, he has neglecied (evera 
circumftances {ma!] in appearance. but of ee Importance ta 
the going of theclock. Accordingly he makvs bitter complaints 
how ill this clock went ; difapproves of the efcapement as af- 
fected by the leaft inequality of the moving power; abufes the 


~~ we 2 ee 





+ The zag’s bead is a fhort piece at the end of the detent, making 
an obtufe angle with it. This piece turns on a center in the an- 
eular point, one way cnly, viz. io as to leffen the angle ; it is kept 
in its proper potiti on (that 1s fo as to make the angle the ereateil) 
by afpring. ‘The French ule pied de biche (that is hart’s toot) for 
this kind of joint, though this met sails would be better fuited to 
that conftruétion where the fhort piece (when ia iis proper pofition) 
makes one itrait line with the detent. Such a piece of mechanifm 
might be called a deer's foot joint, the other a xag’s bead joint. 
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remontoir as defective, ufelefs, and even mifchievous, ‘This 
clock never went to fea ft. 

The machine No. 3, was made to be carried ina chaife, 
It is in the form of a watch, the pillar plate 4 3 inches diameter, 
Both the efcapement and the weight of the balance were teveral 
times altered, the refult of all which changes are very circume 
ftantially related. The be Chappe carried this watch to 
California, and afterwards M. de Chabert took it with him in 
his furvey of the Mediterranean. Inthe appendix there is a 
regifter of the going of this watch in 1764, ‘rom Oct. 7, to 
et. 24, partly in the marine oblervatory, and partly in the 
road of Breft. ‘There is aifo in the account of the voyage of 
the late Abbé Chappe to California, a comparifon of tome lon- 
gitudes found by this watch, with the fame as laid down in 
the beft nr 

No. 4. had a fingle balance vibrating 4 times in a fecond, 
No. 5. ene defizned for fea, is mace with a pendulum vie 
brating 3 times in a fecond, and goes by a weight. ‘This piece 
isunfinifhed, ‘There is no drawing either of No. 4, or No. g. 

No. 6. is the firft of the two ma rine clocks made by order 
of the king. ‘The frame pla te isround, about » inches diameter, 
It has a fingle balance vibrating 4 times in a fecond. The ba- 
Jance whecl is of fteel hardene sd, the palets are rubies, and it has 





t The method of two balances moving in contrary direStions pre- 
vents the irregularities arifing from a circular motion of the whole 
machine round the axis of = balance, and will k: cep the balance 
from banking. Mr. H. thought this neceflary in his three great ma- 
chines, w ‘here the vibrations were flow, viz. once in a fecond; not 
in his time-piece, he hich beats five times in a iccond. The com- 
munication of the balances by toothed work, as prop voied by Mr. B. 
is very improper, on account of the /a/h or play (le Ranson oi the 
teeth. Mr. H.’s method is by two fine wires in the nature of a band. 
—There is no doubt but this was the principal of thoie fecrets Hooke 
refufed to dijclofe, after the quarrel about the patcut he folicited for 
his inventions in watch work. He tells us he was under a neceflity 
of difcovering fome part of his inventions, that he might not pafs 
for one cf the herd of | pretencers, and therefore fhowed the way of 

appiying a fpiral fpring to the balance; but fays this is only pare 
of his invention; that watches without the other pert will be fub- 
ject to inequalities of motion and carriage, and always perfifted in 
it, that his invention, when perfected, would infallibly difcover the 
longitude. The general grounds of both parts of this invention he 
has given in the poftfcript to his lecture on heliofcopes, concealed in 
Wilkins’s wniverfal charaéter. In the latter part of this curious 
piece (if we rightly decypher it) the invention is faid to be cfected 


by ** librating juguments moving conirarily, ana by, /prings.’ This we 
fuppofe to be an obfcure defers, ption of the doubie balance and fpiral 
{pring. 


a dead 
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a dead efcapement. It goes by a weight, which is guided be- 
tween three pillars: a rack and click keeping the weight from 
rifing up, by fudden lifts of the fhip, in a fhort fea. This 
yack is drawn away from the click at the time of winding. 

The method of keeping the clock in going while wound up, 
is precifely that of Mr. Harrifon, by what he calls a /econdary 
main fpring, and which he applied in every one of his time 
pieces §. ‘Ihis clock was tried at fea, and the journal of its 
going publifhed by order of the king, from which our Author 
gives fome extracts. ‘The clock was afterwards fent with the 
Abbé de Rochen to the Eaft-Indies. 

No. 7. refembles in its principal parts No. 6; only the di. 
{tribution of the wheel work is more fimple, efpecially the dial 
work, In No. 6, the three hands fhowing hours, minutes, and 
feconds, are all on one center; in No. 7, they are placed on 
different centers, and have each their own feparate circles |}, 
Mr. B. feems to be more particular in the defcription of this 
piece, than of any other, ‘The drawings of this piece only, 
take up fix copper-plates. It does not appear that it was ever 
tried at fea. No.8. was made by order of the king, as well as 
No. 6. and is fomewhat fimpler in its conftru€tion, but differs 
very little in general from 6 and 7. It was tried at fea along 
with No. 6, and our Author gives fome extracts, relating to 
its going, from the journal before-mentioned. 

No. 9, was the firft piece made with the efcapement of free 
vibrations before-mentioned. ‘Three different ways in which 
this efcapement was executed, are particularly defcribed. It 
does not appear that this piece has been at fea,—Our Author 
then gives an account of a new clock not yet finifhed; there 
are no drawings of it. 





§ This method is fimple and eafy to execute. It has this good 
property, that the force on the regulator is nearly the fame both in 
the winding and afterwards, In the other method, before defcribed, 
the fpring which preiics on the detent continues to act (along with 
the main {pring) for fome time after the winding is finifhed. This 
method requires nothing to be touched or fet, no preparation, but 
acts of iticlf immediately as foon as the winding commences. It be- 
gins now to be generally known, and to be put in execution in 
aftronomical clocks. It is largely defcribed by our Author after- 
wards, No. 811, with drawings of all the parts in every point of 
view, and is the method adopted in the reit of our Author’s marine 
clocks, | 

(| In a common watch the dial-plate is fo fmall there is rather a 
neceffity for making all the hands concentric; but when the> dial- 
plate is four inches over (as in Mr. H.’s) there is room enough for 
two excentric circles for the hours and minutes. Placing the hands 
on feparate centers, greatly lcflens the work, and is rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwife in the point of keeping time, Th 
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The frame plate of No. 10, is 7 inches diameter ; it has the 
efcapement of free vibrations, in other refpects it agrees very 
much with 6, 7, and 8. In this, the inner end of the fpiral 
{pring is fixed to the collet of the balance by fcrews, not pin- 
ned as in common watches. For a large and ftrong fpiral 
{pring, a pin is by no means fufficient. In Mr. H.’s third ma- 
chine, which had a very ftrong balance {pring of the common 
fpiral form, great pains were taken to ftrengthen the inner end, 
juft where it was fixed, and to make it firm. 

No. 11, is intended to be lefs expenfive than thofe made 
for the king, for the fake of merchants and others, to whom 
marine clocks are equally ufeful *, “The diameter of the frame 
plate is 5 inches. It goes with a fpring, and has the efcape- 
ment of free vibrations. “The mechanifm of compenfation ex- 
adtly refembles that of Mr. Harrifon’s in his laft time-piece. 
There is a contrivance to fupport the weight of the balance, 
(which as we have faid, hangs upon a flat fpring) when the 
clock is carrie’ from place to place; there is alfo a contrivance 
to flop the balance in carriage, and to fet it a-going again. 

To the defcription of thefe machines, is added that of a por- 
table piece for carrying the time on board a fhip, or keeping 
time a little while at fea. It is contained in a cylindric box 3% 
inches diameter. It has nearly the conftruGion of a common 
watch, but without a fufee. It has a dead efcapement, of a 
fingular make, fomewhat like Graham’s, but the balance wheel 
has fine pins at right angles to its plane, which ferve as teeth. 
Cheapnefs feems to be chiefly confulted in this machine. 

The third part contains firft of all, an account of fome tools 
particularly ufeful in making marine clocks. The firft of thefe 
is an inftrument for equalling and rounding off the teeth of 
wheels and pinions. It is done by a file of a proper fhape ina 
frame, drawn backwards and forwards, and guided in its mo- 





* All arts, efpecially thofe fubfervient to fcience, muft, at the be- 
ginning, be carried on by men of firit-rate abilities. None but thofe 
who comprehend the whole deiign, can tell how to make the parts. 
The art of printing was, in its infancy, carried on by the firlt-rate 
fcholars of their time. The neceflity of employing fuch perfons, 
who muft execute the greater part with their own hands, will make 
thefe time-kecpers at prefent expenfive. Ina while, inferior work- 
men will be initructed how to make the feparate parts; and it will 
be the bufinefs of one intelligent perfon to examine thole parts, cor- 
rect their faults, put them together, adjuft and prove the whole, 
When the making of longitude time pieces becomes a bufinefs of it- 
felf, and fome judicious arti ventures to Open a fhop under the ef- 
fizies of the celebratza’ improver of time-pieces; then, and not till then, 
will the public begin to reap the benefit of thofe improvements, the 
price of which they have already paid down. 
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tion by rollers, There is alfo a tool for fhaping and cutting the 
file ufed in this inftrument. ‘The fhape is given by a round 
cutter, the file being drawn lengthwile underneath the cutter, 
The fame cutter forced down, indents teeth upon the file, 
There is alfo a tool for making thefe round cutters. The next 
is an inftrument for fitching wheels and pinions to their proper 
deptn of toothing, and for marking off the diftance of their 
centers (when pitchcd) upon the frame-plate. A tool of this 
kind is vevy ufeful ; but it is difficult to make fuch a one as our 
Author defcribes, fo true as to an{wer its purpofe. We have 
then a tool for finifhing the inclined plane of the teeth of the 
balance wheel in the cylinder efcapement. A tool to temper 
balance wheels of fteel, and fpirai fprings: this is only an 
iron box, to heat them in more uniformly than in the naked fire. 
A tool to /et down fuch balance wieels when hardened : it is 
to fkreen the teeth from the flame of the lamp, while the mid- 
dle part is let down by a Llow pipe. An inftrument for making 
experiments on the ftrength of {piral f{prings. A tool to wind 
up the main fpring of a watch, ufed here for coiling up ba- 
lance fprings: this is common in England. A pyrometer 
made of two pilates of b.afs and fieel in Mr. Harrifon’s manner, 
A drill-guide, for drilling the hcles in the balance whecl defore- 
mentioned, which had pins inftcad of teeth. Plyars for cor- 
recting the inequalities in the bending of {piral fprings ; adapied 
to lay hold on the fpiing readily. 

Then follow directions to workmen for making the uncom- 
mon parts of the feveral marine clocks before defcribed, the 
moft material of which is what relates to the making balance 
fprings. ‘Ihefe are to be thickeft at the inner end, and taper- 
ing to the outer end like a whip (cn fouct). 

Mr. B. gives a long account of the way of coiling them up, 
fixing their figure and tempering them t¢. If we unde:ftand 
our Author right, he firft tried to coil up thefe fprings after 
they were tempered, but afterwards chofe to coil them up, 
and give them their proper figure firft, and then hardened and 


tempered them. We are often at a lofs to know what he did 


an — 9 





+ If we are rightly informed Mr. H. coiled his balance fprings 
upon a too] refembling the fufee of a watch, only very flat, the 
height of each turn being no more than the breadth of the balance 
ipring. The exact form of the fpring was then traced upon a thin 
plate of brafs, and the plate cut almoft through in this line: the 
fpring being confined in this cut, was heated and quenched; 
and afterward tempered in a mixture of metals, juft beginning to 
melt. Mr. H. and Mr. B. feem to agree on the whole, that the ba- 
Jance {pring fhould be hardened and tempered after it has been 
coiled up in its proper form, not tempered firft and coiled up after- 
wards, as is the practice in making the main fpring. 
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or did not finally approve: when he relates what he had tried, 
or when he means only to recommend fome procefs to be tried 


hereafter f{. 
The laft part contains the method of examining marine 


clocks; and firft their going by aftronomical inftruments. Here 
our Author defcribes the manner of making a portable equal 


t The art of hardening and tempering fteel has been held among 
workmen as a myftery. It has fared with this curious art as with 
medicine. There is nothing fo nafty or fo abfurd, but has one 
time or other been advifed as an infallible remedy. So it is in this 
fecret of hardening fteel. Jt has been recommended to quench the 
red hot fteel in vinegar, may-dew, turnip juice, urine, and every 
kind of naftinefs. Quenching in the flrong acids, whether vitriolic 
or nitrous, will be found to have no advantage, notwithftanding 
Reaumur recommends aqua fortis on his own experience, (See L’art 
de converter le fer en acier, Par M. Reaumur, p. 359.) Nothing in- 
creafes the hardnefs of the fteel but increafing the coldnefs of the 
water, and by it the fudden cooling of the eel. The coldnefs of 
the water may be increafed by diffolving falts in it: water is always 
colder while the falts continue diflolving. The fteel will cool fconer 
by being ftirred about, or placed in a ftream, fo as to come inte 
contact with water not already made warm. With regard to tem- 
pering, there is a particular degree of heat neceflary to give the 
fteel a {pring — after it has been hardened; this lies within 
narrow limits: the difficulty 1s to give this precife degree of heat, 
and no more, ‘to every part of the {pring, efpecially when it is of an 
unequal thicknefs. Immerfing ina ‘fluid that has the precile degree 
of heat feems the beft; it will, in time, communicate its heat to 
every part of the fpring, and can give it no more than what it has 
itfelf. To this purpofe Mr. Harrifon ufed mixtures of divers metals, 
heated fo as juft to melt, and among thele pewter ; but pewter being 
an artificial compound, and the compolition kept a fecret, is not 
always alike. It is better to ufe a compofition of known metals, 
which the table in the Philof. Tranf. No. 270, or Cotes’s Hydro- 
ftatics, page 213, will abundantly fupply. Mr. B. in another part 
of this work, recommends hardening iteel balance wheels in a lump, 
(en paquet), The method is this: the wheel to be hardened is to 
be daubed over with foot moiitened with urine, then put into a 
{mall box of thin iron plate, and covered over with the fame com- 
pofition, This box, with its contents, is to be heated to a blood- 
red, then the wheel taken out fuddenly and quenched. !t mutt be 
obferved that by foot, the French writers mean the /oct of wood, not 
the foot of coals. ‘This procels is a weak cafe-hardening. Steet 
hardened by the common proce!s oy which iron is ftroug! y cafe- 
hardened, will not {cale, and will alfo be the harder for it; but it 
will alfo be the more brittle, even . hen fet down, Daubing the 
fteel over with foft foap, and then rolling it in falt, will alfo pre- 
vent it from fcaline, and make it harder. ‘he falt fluxes to a gtafs 
which covers the metal, and prevents the air from Carrying off the 
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altitude inftrument, and a tranfit telefcope to be fixed occafion. 
ally on the cill of a window; alfo a tame-teller, or affiftant 
clock, (/e compteur cu valet) which may be carried about and 
placed near the telefcope, while the aftronomical clock or regu. 
ator is fixed in another place. This has a bell, on which the 
hammer ftrikes every fecond; but it is more ufual, and more 
ufeful, to make it ftrike only once in a minute. By this blow 
once a minute, it may be fet to correfpond with the reculator 
a fhort time before the expected tranfit; when that is over, the 
valet has done its office. Our Author alfo gives the manner of 
making obfervations, and computing from thence the errors 
of the clock. 

We have then the method of examining the principal parts 
of a marine clock; of proving the {piral fpring, that is, trying 
whether it gives ifochronous vibrations to the balance: the 
method of adjufting and fixing the weights: of trying the con- 
tinuance of the vibrations when the regulator is difcharged 
from the wheels: of trying the effect of heat and cold, with 
and without the frame of compenfation; our Author here de- 
fcribes a ftove for this purpofe: of trying marine clocks in in- 
clined pofitions: to find the allowance to be made when the 
frame of compenfation does not perfectly take away the effed 
of heat and cold. To this is added fome calculations founded 
upon our Author’s theory. 

However Mr. B. may have failed as a theorift, he has very 
great merit as a practical writer §. His defcriptions are every 
where clear and circumftantial ; the drawings exquifitely fine, 
far beyond any thing hitherto publifhed, except his own eflay on 
clock-work. ‘They contain not only whatis called the calibre, 
that is the ichnography, but alfo perfpective views of every ma- 
chine, both of the whole when fet together, and of the parts 
when feparated. No one who reads our Author, can be igno- 
rant of the conftruction of his machines, or of the office of 
each part. Far from that jealoufy which attends narrow minds, 
he has communicated frecly the refult of twenty years expe- 
rience, and is ingenuous enough every where to confefs what- 
ever failed of his expectations: which is almoft as ufeful a 
piece of knowledge, as the account of what fucceeded. His 
mechanical contrivances fhow great ingenuity; his experi- 
ments, and the nunsber of machines he has made, indefatigable 
induftry,—prompted by no motive but reputation and the ho- 
nour of his country. ‘he diftribution of bis work is judicious, 


.% 





§ Perhaps what Mr. B. calls Principles, ought rather to be confi- 
dered as Maxims, either founded directly on experience, or deduced 
analogically from experiments, As fuch, Mr. B.’s propofitions re- 
quire no mathematical demoniftration~it fhould not be — 

ut 
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but he does not keep to his plan: we find manual operations 

in the theory, and {peculative diflertations in the pra@tical part. 

This occafions the fame things to be often repeated in different 
arts of the work. 

. We cannot but here exprefs our regret that no care has been 
taken to preferve the vaft number of ingenious Contrivances in 
Mr. Harrifon’s three great machines || ; nor indeed has any to- 
Icrable account been given either of the principles or conftruc- 
tion of his laft time-piece, by which he is faid to have difco- 
vered the longitude, and for which the parliament has given 
above 20,0001. All thatthe Public hath for this money, is a 
very fhort and obfcure paper called, the Principles of Mr. Har- 
rifon’s Time keeper, but which in fa& does not contain ail the 
principles ; ; a very material — being not fo much as hinted at 
in his dark enigmatical way * The drawings are all fections, 
mere lines, nothing fhewn in peripeétive ; ; fo that we may defy 
the moft fubtile genius to find out the conftruction of this time- 
keeper if he has not feen the parts. Nor can it be a doubt 
but Mr. H. made many interefting experiments in the fpace of 
forty-eight years, during which (in the words of the act of par- 
liament ) be applied himjelf with unremitting induftry to the making 
of infiruments for afcertaining the longitude at feat. 

An account of thefe experiments, and cven of feveral at- 
tempts that did not fucceed, with the reafon of their, failure, 
would have beeh highly ufeful to the Public: nor had Mr. H. 
(as we are informed) any reluctance to the mentioning fuch at- 
tempts at the time of the public difcovery of his principles in 
1765, Mr. H. fhewed full as much readinefs in relating every 
thing he had tried, as his audience did patience in fitting to 
hear him. We have before mentioned the double balance as 
being one of Hooke’s contrivances, and we think it probable 
the reft of thofe improvements Hooke fo much boafted of, and 
fo obftinately concealed, are to be found in thefe machines of 
Harrifon’s, ‘Thefe two admirable mechanics feem to have beea 
parallels, They both grumbled for want of encouragement, 
when both got fortunes out of the Public. “They had the fame 
reluctance to the imparting what they knew, and affeCed 
the fame obfcure way of talking and writing. ‘They were 
equally jealous of all the world ; equally morofe to thofe 
who could not underftand their merit f, or wou/d not take their 
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| We are told the machines themfelves are going faft to decay. 
* Viz. That the longer vibrations of a balance moved by the fame 
{pring are performed in lefs time. 
t 13 G. Ill. chap. 77, page 1473 
t See Hooke’s Animadverlions on Fevelius. See alfo Remarks 
a, a pamphlet of Mr. Mafkelyne’s, by John Harrifon. 
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part §. In fertility of invention and foundnefs of judgment, they 
were equalled by few, exceeded by none. In one point they 
differed ; our modern genius, more modeft, pretended only to 
mechanics and mufic +, while Hooke laid claim to every ins 
vention he heard of, even to the fublime difcoveries of New- 
ton ¢.—But to return to our Author. 

Befides this treatife on marine clocks, Mr. B. has publifhed 
alfo An Ejfay on Clock-work, as it relates to the Purpofes of commen 
Life, to aftronomy, and to Navigation, &c. in 2 vols. 4to. with 
38 fine copper plates, printed at Paris in 1763. This contains 
both the theory and practice of clock-work, a defcription of a 
valt variety of clocks, and occafionally of feveral curious and 
uncommon,tools. Our Author has tranfcribed into the prefent 
work much of that part of the eflay which relates to marine 
clocks, and refers to the other parts of it frequently. Mr. B. 
has alfo publifhed, very lately, a tract ferving to illuftrate and 
explain feveral matters relating to the theory, the conftruction, 
and the trial of fuch new machines as have been offered in 
France as time-keepers for difcovering the longitude at fea, 





§ See the Minutes of the Royal Society. See alfo the Minutes of 
the Board of Longitude, and the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Commiflioners appointed by an Act pafled 3 G. ILI. chap. 14. p. 359. 

+ See the preface to Smith’s Harmonics. 

q The following extra&t from the Minutes of the Royal Society, 
will furnifh us with one inflance of this, out of many that might be 
poduced : 

“© Auguft 16, 1699. Mr. Newton fhewed a new inftrument con- 
** trived by him for obferving the moon, ftars, the longitude at fea; 
** being the old inftrument mended of fome faults, with which, not- 
** withftanding, Mr. Halley had found the longitude better than the 
** feamen by other methods, 

** Odiober 25, 1699. Dr..Hooke faid the inftrument mentioned 
*¢ Jaft meeting was of his invention before the year 1665, and the 
** ufe and fabric of it was declared in the hiltory of the Royal So- 
*6 ciety.” 

In Sprat’s Hiftory of the Royal Society 1667, page 246, brief men- 
tion is mace of an iniirument for taking angles, in which both ob- 
jects are feen at once by reflection : in the animadverfions on Heve- 
lius, page <5, this infirument is particularly defcribed; but it differs 
materially from Newton’s, in which one objeét only is feen by re- 
fleciion, Hooke's defign was to enable one obferver only, to take 
diftances of the ftars; the inflruments of Tycho and Hevelius re- 
quiring two: Newton’s defign was to obviate the difficulties, from 
the motion of the thip, in taking diftances between the moon and 
ftars at fea. Hooke, we fee, eagerly laid claim to this invention of 
Newton’s, though he underftood neither the confiruction nor defign 
of the infrument then produced before the Society.—This inflru- 
ment of Newton’s is the very fame with the quadrant re-invented by 
Hadley, and now in conftant ufe. Phil. Tranf. No. 465. 
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‘This is intended as an anfwer toa piece by M. Le Roy, charg- 
ing our Author with purloining the inventions of Mr. Le Ry 
and Mr. #Zarrifon. Mr. B. is very copious in his own vindica- 
tion ; and, in fome points, he retorts the charge of plagiari{m 
on his adverfary. 

We ought to apoiogize for detaining our readers fo long on 
this article ; but in confidering this account of the attempts of 
a foreigner to difcover the longitude by a time-keeper, we 
could not pafs over, unnoticed, the labours of our countrymen 


Hooke and Harrifen. 
ERRATUM. L-m. 
In our Appendix publifhed laft month, page 564, line 12, for zz, 
read 7f. 





Art. 1X. The Hiffory of Jamaica: or, general Survey of the Ancient and 
Medern State of that lfand. Illuitrated with Copper- plates. 4to. 
3Vols 21. 3s. Lowndes, 1774, 


wants the ftriking incidents of ancient hiitory, to give ita 
popular reputation: the road to fame feems narrowed againtt 
fuch adventurers, and the fhrine of avarice forbids their ap 
proach, Thefe mortifying interdictions are no doubt the caufe 
that we have hitherto had no precife defcription of Jamaica; 
thofe few who have ventured upon the unpromiling fubject were 
medical gentlemen, who humoured their own turn of mind in 
botanical refearches, and gave very littie attention to the more 
interefting parts of the hiitory. Our prefent Author, a; if 
infpired by fome local deity, enters boldly into the inmoft fe- 
cefles of the civil polity ; defcribes the refinements of govern- 
ment in the different departments of the ftate; marks out 
thofe enormities in the publick offices, from which commerce 
is opprefled, and the planter expofed to irreparable injuries ; 
dwells with an honeft delight upon thofe characters who have 
ftood forth the champions of their country, from our firft fet- 
tling there, to the prefent time; difcriminates the true intereft 
of the ifland, and propofes many falutary meafures for imptove 
ing it; enters upon a defcription of that part of the vezctable 
creation, which nature has entrufted to the protection of thole 
friendly climates ; and points out their relative advantages, as 
well with regard to trade, as to endemial difeafes. Climate, foil,. 
and medicinal fprin,s fall within his notice end defcription ; shale 
nature and properties ; their ufes and effects are explained and 
exemplified. “The Author has indeed prefented us with a more 
finifhed piCture of that country than has hitherto been cxhi- 
bited ; and we hore nis labour will be recompenied in the con- 
fummation of his wifh; for by tranfporting puns to kng- 
land, he has brought the ftrangers together, in the generous 
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if is a very difcouraging attempt to engage in a work that 
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hope that an intimacy may unite them in the fame affections, 
and the mother country feel a natural kindnefs for an adopted 
child, who contributes fo largely to her defence and fupport. 
‘This feems to be the only end our Author aims at ; and as we 
are allured that he is a native of the ifland, and of confidera- 
ble landed property there, we are the more tmiclined to believe 
it. A liberal and independent fpirit alfo breathes through the 
whole work, that vindicates and juttifies our credulity. As 
we cannot enter on a regular analy{fis of fo large a work as the 
pref@pt, we fhall content ourfelves, and, we hope, our readers, 
wi few detached extracts from different parts of this hiftory ; 
fubjoining fuch occafional obfervations as may naturally flow 
from the paflages felected. 

Speaking, in his introductory difcourfe, upon colony admi- 
niftration, our Author remarks that there hath been fearcely a 
writer upon the fubject, who hath not produced initances of 
confummate tyranny and injuftice ; and he declares that * It is 
not an eafy matter to difcredit what fo many evidences have concur- 
red in afferting : but he adds, it is very natural to fuppofe, that the 
luft of unlimited power, inherent to mankind, willalways ravage moft 
licentioufly in thofe fequeitered places, where the hand which 
fhould reftrain its career is too diftant, and the reins are too much 
flackened by their immoderate length. Menentrufted with publick 
offices fo far from the mother ftate, require a chain, inftead of a 
thread to hold them within bounds. It was for this reafon, that the 
Romans, the moft generous of all conguerors, inflirated a means for 
punifhing extortion committed by their prators, or other officers, in 
their fevera} provinces. ‘The impeaching before the fenate, and bring- 
ing to juilice, fuch offenders, was thought highly honourable; and 
was anxioufly coveted and undertaken, by advocates motlt diflinguifhed 
tn the city, for their virtues, rank and ability. We have feen (un- 
happily) the reverfe of this in our jyliem 5 and tyranny has not 
only been defended, but even careffed and rewarded, in proporuon 
as it has been uncommonly daring and enormous. 

‘ Vhe tyrant had only to call the flruggtes of the oppreffed by 
the name of faction; and under the fhadow of this word, he could 
conceal ¢deir wounds, and 42s ows guilt. 

‘ A faithful defcription of our provincial governors, and men in 

ower, would be little bettcr than a portrait of artifice, duplicity, 
Renaietachs, violence, rapine, avarice, meannefs, rancour and dif- 
honefty ranged in fucceflion ; with a very fmall portion of honour, 
juftice, and magnanimity, here and there intermixed, to !eflen the 
difguft, which, otherwife, the eye muit feel in the contemplation of 
fo horrid a group. 

‘ How unpleafing then would be tlie tafk of fuch a biography, 
which is to exhibit the deformities of human nature, unenlivened 
with any, or but too few, of its graces! Yet, I confefs, that if a 
writer could fupprefs the averfion which naturally rifes at the fight 
of loathfome objecis, it would be no {mall relief now and then to 
paint thofe brighter tints of character, whofe radiance ghiitens through 
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the difmal fcene, and receives a heightening from the fhades and 


darknefs that furround it.’ 
Generai reflection is a frailty in us all; when we engage ina 


favourite topick, the imagination is warmed, we forward it 
with a zeal that will not allow us leifure to difcriminate cha- 
raciers, and in that hurry of mind, we are content to form our 
ideas of men, from the manners of thofe we aré moft intimate 
with: our Author, we fuppofe, has been an eye witnefs of thofe 
tyrannies he defcribes. A rapacious or arbitrary governor is 
a very reprehenfible charaéter, more particularly as his title of 
exceliency {hould be an excitement to deferve that high and ami- 
able note of diftinction, That there are many weak and 

wicked men which [nfluence recommends to the higheft ap- 
pointments, we readily admit; but we are bound in honour to 
refcue from the general cenfure two or three who have fallen 
within our knowledge and remembrance, 

Governor Trelawney was, to ufe an honeft, home-fpun ex- 
preffion, a downright worthy man; he had plain fenfe, un- 
adorned with thofe lively colourings of the mind which lead fo 
many ifito irretrievable error. In his military character he was 
brave acd enterprizing ; gentlenefs and fimplicity marked his 
civil capacity ; and an uncorruptible integrity gave dignity to 
both; he lived many years in harmony with the people of 
Jamaica, and he left them infinitely regretted. 

The late Sir Henry Moore entered upon the government 

when the country was rent to pieces by the ftorms of faétion 5 
thofe gentlemen who had upheld the oppofition again{t his 
predeceffor * were violent, but faithful and difintere tted ; the 
miniftry complimented their rs by taking partin their re- 
fentments. Sir Henry Moore was fathioned. to the times; he 
had wifdom, temper, and affability. He executed his initruc- 
tions in the fenfe in which they were given to him; and thus 
by being dutiful to the fovereign, he gained the affeclions of 
the fubject. The fpirit of difcord iubfided; the name of 
Kingfton or Spanifhtown was no longer the opprobrium to 
diftinguith a party; and the planting and commercial intereft 
were comprehended in the fame idea. But, to the honour of 
Jamaica be it obferved, when a governor poffefles wifdom and 
integrity, the people are ever guided by his counfeis. When Sir 
Henry was preparing to leave the ifland, the aflembly teftified 
their gratitude in a very unufual manner; in their flattering 
addrefs to the new governor, they did not forget their obliga- 
tions to their old one: and on his return to England, his pre- 
fent majefty manifefted an approbation of his condu€t, by con- 
ferring on him the honour of a baronet, and prefenting him 
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with a fum of money to defray the cuftomary charges of the 
patent. The Jate Sir William Trelawney moved in the fame 
tract which his anceftor had marked out, and died much Ja- 
mented by the whole ifland. 

That the reader may judge of our Author’s talents in por 
traying the moft agreeable parts of human nature, we will pre 
fent him with the pitures of Colonel D’Oyley and Sir Henry 
Morgan, from the Author’s colleétion. 

* Under the aufpices of Colonel D’Oyley, Jamaica was preferved 
from foreign as well as inteitine enemies, and advanced very far in 
civilization. By his perfonal bravery, and wife conduct in defeat- 
jng every attempt of the Spaniards to retake the ifland, as well as 
by the fpirit of induftry he excited among the troops and other in- 
habitants, without relaxing their military difcipline too much, he 
vained more honour than either Penn or Venables by their invafion 
of it. If to this we e add, that he appears not to have fought advan- 
tage to himfelf by the monopoly of land, which undoubtedly was 
within his powcr, or by practiling any extortion or oppreffion on the 
fubjedcis s abandoned to his entire command; but, on the contrary, 
manilefted a firm and perfevering zsal in maintaining good order 
among men difheartened and averfe to fetilement; in improving and 
ellabhihing 1 it by humane, vigorous and prudent meafures, while in 
3ts infancy; and finally, delivering it out of his hands to the nation 
a well-peopled and thriving colony; we fhall fee caufe to applaud 
him as an excellent oficer, difintereited patriot, a wile governor, a 
brave and upright man; and muft lament, that, although it is to his 
cod conduct alone we owe the posleffion of Jamaica, he received no 
other reward for his many eminent fervices than the approbation of 
his own heart. He was of a eood family, educated to the law, and 
hieid rome civil employments In Ircland: but conformable to the 
ufage cf the times curing the civil war, he quitted his profeflion for 
tie camp, and fi rit ferved am ong the royaliits. He was, early in 
ned war, taken piifoner Ly the forces of the parliament ; and after- 
wards entered into the jae of the vidorious party. He engaged 
an the expedition a¢ gaint the Spanita Weit-Indies for one year only 5 
but by various occurrences, continued in the lervice till after the re- 
froration. He had fironaly fclicited Cromwell to confirm him in the 
_reemger? of Jamaica; and was conflantly retufed, from a diitruft 

erhaps of his politica! principles. So that, although he anges 
he fu preine comm nd bere for a longer f {pece than auy of his pre 

aecenors, It was On. bys the secidenut of furvivorfh: p upon the death 
of Sedeewic! and br aynue, itis a memerab 'e circum’ ance atiend- 


, } 1 ) ’ 
ng Jats lite, t; € the very Mah VU vom THe air eter had mini- 
qe li ad a } {fo intiex eh AVES! $< fl Or ilo u iV 9 {. -eTHE d the molt capable 
* * 
of any commander emp!o: ed, at he held the gwernt ent, which 


bod been denied to his folicit seme much lonser, and fuce ae in 
the sdminiftration cf it much better, than any other,—- ° 
‘¢ir Henry Moran, whofe atchtevements are well known, was 
equa! to any the n.oll renowned warriors of hiitorical fame, in va- 
lour, cOndut ard fuceefs: but this gentleman has been unbazyily 
cenicunded wiih ibe practical herd ; mincuch itis ceriain, taat he 
confanty 
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conftantly failed under a regular commiffion, was equipped for his 
—— againft Maracaibo by the governor of Jamaica, and was 

lauded and rewarded for his conqueits by the ruling powers doth 
in that ifland and in England, When the Spaniards in thote feas 
were fo diltrefled in their fettlements and navigation, that they wer: 
almoft humbled into defpair, and their ambaflador 3 oe our court hav- 
ing prefented feveral memorials, it was thought advifable by go- 
vernment to puta my. to thig Weit-Indian war bya a treaty of peace, 
and rigorous orders. Sir Henry immediately d2fifted; and after the 
reduction of Panama ie February 1571, (the treaty not having thea 
reached America) he undertook no farther enterprize, 

‘ This gallant man, having fheathed his victorious {word, retired 
into the peaceable walk of civil life; in which he was equally emi- 
nent for his good fenfe and noble deportment. But after being railed, 
on the fole recom man tS of his many great qualities, to the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and to the highett Ration in the tiland, he feil 
a facrifice at length to the vengeful i intrigues of the Spanifh court, 
and the pafillanimity of Englith government, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
had done before him. He was, upon a letter from the feeretary of 
flute, fent into England as a prifoner; and without being charced 
with any crime, or ever brought to hearing, forcibly kept there three 
years, at his Own great expence, to the ruin of his fortune and! his 
health, wafted under the oppretlion of a court faction, and 2 lings 
ing confumption, caufed by the troubles inflifted on him, and the 
coldnefs of the climate?’ 

Our Author enters very fcrioufly upon the many gricvances 
arifing from negleét, or extortion in thofe people wiio are fent 
over 10 execute elliees of the greateft truft, and of the urmoit 
importance to the credit of the iland. Thefe appointments are 
Jet out to meh (we {peak with authority) not dittinguifhable for 
their talents or their virtues, but like lots at a pubiic fale, they 
are transferred to the higheft bidder. “The Author cwells parti- 
cularly on the provoft- ‘marfhal’s office, which he fignificantly 

calls the “ Imperial Grievance.” He difcovers the moit generous 
incline when he defcribes the many Inventions which are fabri- 

cated in this proteftant inquifition to torture the unhappy. He 


inftances the following tranfaction. 

* jc appears from the affembly Minutes 1766, that one Moles Ru- 
ziglo was indebted to Rachael Azavedo, upon judgment in the fum 
of “sak 6s. 2d. ! thata writ of venditioni had been iffued againit 


2 


him fo or this debt, returnable of Auguft court 1765, and that being 
nnable to pay the money, he obtained £ rom the lenity of the plaintitt, 


Ji 


a further time for payment, and hkewile a w: ritten erder to the 
oilicer to make no levy, but to return a nuila bona upon the writ. 
This order the officer complied with, as is uiual, but demanded ‘51. 


1§ 3 “ee the whole fees which would have been due to bim ifthe 


plaint tt tag iniitied upon execution of the writ; ard the debtor ac- 


cordingly paid him that fum, through fear perh ps of the confe- 
quence, if he had refufed. Another writ was ifiued upon this de 


wiand, the following year, and apparently for form fake only, as the 
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debtor obtained a like order from his merciful creditor to the deputy 
marfhal ; this was a new deputy, (for they are frequently changed) 
and he infiited in his turn upon payment of 16]. for his fees; and 
although the former deputy’s receipt was produced to him, he 
threatened to carry Buzaglo to gaol, unlefs he was likewife gratified ; 

and the body of the debtor would have been aCually im prifoned for 
this iniquitous demand, if he had not redeemed himfelf by deli- 
vering a negro to the deputy, to be fold for payment of thefe pre- 
tended fees. Thus the torbearing difofition of a creditor is ren- 
dered unbeneficial to his debtor, &<«. &c.—A poor honeft debtor there- 
fore who is juftly an object cf his creditors compaflion, and obtains 
his indulgence for five or ix years, may thus be forced to pay for 
it near half the amount of the debt; and to one who is no way en- 
titled to demand or receive a fingle fhilling; nay, the very property, 
which the creditor through motives of humanity or friendihip for- 
bears to feize, is unjuitly attached and difipated by one, who is no 
creditor, nor has any foundaticn for bis claim, except that of frahd, 
rapine, and the infolence of office. Is fuch a wreich lefs deferving 
of capital punifiment than a common houfe-breaker ? He is a rob- 
ber of the vileft fpecies, who degrades humanity, and difhonours 
the dignity and equity of executive juftice in a free government, by 
a conduct fo Jawiefs and barbarous ; who thus fhuts up the avenues 
of lenity, and ilteals from the poor fettler in the colony, the hard 
earned fruits of induitry.’ 

Our Author’s invefligations feem the cfte& of a benevolent 
mind. By exploring the recefles of this infernal office, he faw 
the mifchiefs that were lurking there, and his elaborate re- 
fearches are available to his fellow-creatures ! in fo much that 
the diftrefled, by knowing their danger, may fhun it, and men 
independent of the law, may improve the hints he has given 
to fhield the unhappy from the dettructive praétices of thele fla- 
gitious temporizers. We applaud his philanthropy when he 
retains himflf the advocate for that part of the human fpecies, 
which Commerce has profcribed. ¢ | do not know (fays he) 
any thing in the colony-fyftem of flavery fo oppreflive and detri- 
mental to the negroes, as the praciice of levying upon them, and 
felling them at vendue; it is by far the highett degree of cruelty an- 
nexed to their condition ; it cannot be imagined, but that they have 
a powerful attachment to the {pot where the ey were born; to the 
place which holds the remains of their deceafed friends and kindred; 
to the little grounds they have cultivated, and the trees they have 
reared with their own hands; to the peaceful cottage cf their own 
building, where they were wort to enjoy many little demeftic com- 
forts, and participate refrefhments with their friends and families, 
after the toils of the day. Now what feverer hardfhips can befal 
thefe poor creatures, than to be fuddenly difpoffefted of all thefe 
comforts and enjoyments, divided from “each other, fold into the 
power of new mailers, and carried into diftant parts of the ccuntry, 
to fettle themfelves anew in a fituation lefs agreeable, and lefs pro- 
pitious to their health? Numbers doubtle{s have perified be thefe 
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arbitrary removals; for a negro, who has been ufed to a dry warm 
air in one part of the ifland, will foon grow fickly, when removed 
to the damp and chilly atmoiphere of another part: this evil among 
others, will be prevented by the fcheme I have propofed for putting 
debtors eftates in truft; and it feems therefore to have humanity as 
well as policy for its recommendation.’ 

That the many tenants and under-tenants of this particular 
office may not think themfelves hardly treated, we will ftate 
the prelent condition of it, that the reader may judge for him- 
felf. Mr. N. the patentee grants a deputation to Mr. H. ata 

if rent @&Eec exceeding 1000 1. fterling a year.—Mr. H. executes 
the office three or four years himfelf ; ; rears fo plentiful a har- 
veft, that he returns to England, and purchafes an eftate in 
Gloucetterfhire with the fruits of it: fubftituting Mr. G. in 
his abfence, who is to pay to the patentee, and allow Mr. H. 
annually, 10001, fterling clear of all dedu@tions.—Notwithitand- 
ing this double tax, Mr. G. in a few years, purchafes eftates 
in “Jamaica, to a very confiderable value; then fells an appoints 
ment of the office to Mr. M. who with every tncumbrance is 
left to fqueeze another farrane from the afflictions of man- 
kind.—Thus the patentee from an incautious delegation has 
expofed that office to tie abufvs of a deputy,—a deputy’ S rl 
puty,—anda deputy’s deputy’s deput ty —As we fpare no pains 
to obtain information, we have inferted the above facts to il- 
Ju(trate our Author’s remarks, and to fatisfy our readers. 

As the colonies have no other reprefentatives in England 
than an agent commifioned from each province, our Author 
making himfelf a party in their intereft, has with perfpicuity 
and judsment defcribed the mony accomplifhments neceflary to 
be united in one man to qu: alify | him for an office of fuch weight 
and importance. His own idea of an American refident will 
beft explain his political talents. 

‘ He ought to A a man of refpectable character, of polite and 
enzaving addvefs; the duties of his office frequently obli.ing him 
to attend the oa of the great, and at the council board: he 


ought to poffels a reer of fpeaking, as well as writing in a cor- 
resi and nervous ftyie: he thould enjoy a retentive memory, in order 
to recollect and methodize the complic ated matters entrulted to his 
negociation ; and joined to thefe fuch pretence of mind, and confi- 
dence of deportment, as might enable him to be ready in reply to 
fudden objections or interrogations, and not liable to be difcom- 
pofed, confounded or awed into a dattardly filence. — all thefe 
requifites, he fhould, moreover, poflefs a competent knowledge of 
the ftate ‘of the colony he reprefents ; of the laws and cuitoms by 
which it is governed ; its judicatures civil and military ; its revenue 
and taxes ; produce and manufactures; articles of import and ex- 
port; its population, and quantity of waite and cultivated lands; the 
nature of its trade and navigation; their relation to the emoluments 


of the mother country, and the means by which they may be ex- 
K 4 tended 
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tended and improved ; the general fyftem of its policy internal and 
external; the fiate of its circulating coin, and credit ; ; and any other 
circumftances which may lead to difcover wherein it is oppreiied and 
aggrieved, cr that have a tendency to fupport its dependance upon 
Great Britain, to relieve or encourage its planting and commercial 
interefis, to render it opulent and flourifhing, and the people in- 
duftii us and happy.’ 

This ouline thould in our opinion be imprefied upon the 
mind of every American, to inftruct him in the election of a 
reprefentative. 


(To be refumed i in a fubfequent Review.) De.--n, 


——————— — er ee 


ArT. X. Reatachments and Objfervations on different Kinds of Air, 
By jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo, 5s. unbound. John- 
fon. 1774. 





T is fcarce poffible for a cultivated mind, acquainted with 
the hificry and prefent ftete of phiiofophy, and endowed 
spe” a proper degree of fen fibuity, to view without a mixture 
of aftonifhment and exulation the rapid advances that have 
been made in our own times, in every branch of natural and 
experimental knowle: Ze, and among others, in that particu- 
larly which forms the fuljeét of the prefent erbeomanne. Our 
furprize however will be fomewhat di ninifhed, when we reflect 
that though many other branches of human tludy, or literature, 
have probably attained, and fome perhaps have even paiied, 
their acme; yet the immenfe number and varicty of natural bodies, 
and of their properties and relations to each other, muft ne- 
ceffarily furnifh continual matier for improvement and difco- 
very. On this account alone, the profecution of philofophical 
Inquiries, conficered independently of the advantages to be de- 
rived from them, mezy properly be recommended, as affording 
an inexhauflible fund of amufement, to thofe who comp slain, 
not without juftice, of the famenefs of other ftudies or literary 
purfuits, In many of thefe laft, we moderns find curfeives an- 
ticipated by our predeceffors 5 and, in fomeinftances, enier on a 
limited field, improved to the utmoft, or utteily exhaufied, by 
former cultivators, But in the regions of experimental phiio- 
fophy, the former occupants, inftead of impoverifhing, enrich 
the foil; and point out and leave to their fucceffors a frefh and 
continually increaling extent of territory. In fhort, the ex- 
perimental philofopher, and more particularly the chemical en- 
quiter, has no occafion to exclaim with the RoYAL philofopher 
that there is wcthing new under the fun, or to figh, like Alex- 
ander, for more worlds. The very {pot under his feet, the air 
he breathes, in fine, every object around bim, Is qualified con- 
tinually to afford him frefh matter for the exercile of his fa- 
culties ; by decomp ounding it, or by combining it, in a {ciene 

tific manner, with other bodies. 
The 
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The many difcoveries made by the Author, on a fubje& that 
might before feem to a fupeificial obferver, to have been healed 
by preceding inquirers, fufficiently exemplify and fhew the 

‘uftice of the foregoing obfervations. Before we give a {ketch 

of thefe difcoveries, we fhall obferve that Dr. Prieftley is en- 
titled to the thanks of philofophers for his early communica- 
tion of them; though fully fenfidle that by a hafty publication, 
and from the very number and recency of his difcoveries, many 
parts of his work mutft neceflasily carry marks of imperfection. 
In moft cafes of literary compohtion, the nonum prematur in 
annum of Horace is a peennt, the firit obfervance of which 
would, in general, greatly contribute to the emolument of the 
reader : but the difcoveries, or hints, and even the miftakes, 
of a judicious experimental philofo, yer cannot be too foon 
communicated to the world ; epecially when, as in the prefent 
inftance, the liberal inveftigater points out and lays open fe- 
veral new and rich veins in the mine of natural knowledge ; 
and thereby gives numerous adventurers an early opportunity 
of carrying on to advantage the extenfive works which he bag 
begun upon them. 

Of the mnnennte of a work fo replete with new and intee 
rcfting facts and obfervations, generally delivered in the moft 
compendious manner, it is impoffible for us to give a regular, 
or at leaft a circumftantial analyfis; wou!d our limits even 
permit us to extend the confideration of it through a feries of 
articles. We fhall however furnifh our readers with a fum- 
mary view of its contents, by enumerating the different fubjects 
of each fection ; occafienally felecting fome of the curious ob- 
fervations and experiments contained in it, for more particular 
confideration. 

It is divided into two parts, the firft of which improved, 
and fomewhat enlarged, was originally publifhed as an article 
in the 62d volume of the Phiicfo phice! Tranfaétions ; ; and as 
fuch was noticed by us in our Review for April left, page 280. 
The fecond part, which exceeds the former in bulk, and is 
now firft publifhed, contains the Author’s obfervations and dif- 
coveries made fince the publication of the former part. An 
introduction is prefixed to the work, in which the Author 
priefly recites fome of the preceding ditcoveries made by others, 
relating to the chemical hiftory of the air; a previous know- 
ledge of which is necefiary to enable the reader to comprehend 
what follows: and he afterwards gives a general view of the 
inftruments or apparatus ufed in nie experiments, and of his 
methed of employ ing them, illultrated by two plates, 

In the firft fection, the Author treats of that particular and 
now well known {pecies of claftic fluid, denominated fixed air. 
Referring the reader to the work at laroe tor the Author’ Ss expe- 

riments 
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riments upon it, we fhall confine ourfelves to an obfervation of 
our own relating to it, which tends to afcertain one of the 
chemical qualities of this fubftance. That it, at leaft, contains 
an acid (if that acid is not a neceffarily conflituent part of it) 
was rendered probable by an experiment which we menticned 
in a former volume of our work. [M.R. vol. 44. April 1771, 
page 325.] On the other hand, however, Mr. Hey, an inge- 
nious correfpondent of the Author’s, in an appendix annexed 
to the prefent volume, relates fome experiments tending to fhew, 
that water impregnated with fixed air, does not exhibit figns of 
its containing an acid, on applying to it fome of the ufual 
tefts of acidity. As fome objections may be made to the con- 
trary confequence, which we drew from our experiment above- 
mentioned, particularly, as it was made while the acid and al- 
cali were in a ftate of violent effervefcence, during which it 
might be fuppofed that the vitriolic acid might be raifed ina 
humid form, fo as to fpot or tinge the blue paper; we fhall 
here add the following more decifive proof of the exiftence of 
an acid in this fluid. ; 

Some fixed air, procured from falt of tartar by means of the 
vitriolic acid, having been received into a bladder, a part 
of it was, afterwards, thrown up, through a bent gelals tube 
fixed into the further end of the bladder, into an inverted four 
ounce vial filled with an infufion of litmus made in diftilled 
water. Before two ounces of fixed air had pafied through the 
infufion, the colour of it was fenfibly changed, and in half a 
minute the whole liquor became of a bright red. ‘The experi- 
ment frequently repeated and diverfified, was conftantly attend- 
ed with the fame event. On fully faturating the tinged water 
with fixed air, the quantity of acid received into it appeared to 
be not inconfiderable: for the addition of 6cr 7 drops of a 
faturated alcaline folution was generally found neceflary to reftore 
to 3 or 4 ounces of the infufion its original blue colour. Nor 
did the acid appear to be totally expelled, till nearly a boiling 
heat had been applied to the liquor for a confiderable time. 
Whether this acid be that of the {pirit of vitriol employed in the 
procefs; or whether it be a peculiar and conftituent principle 
of fixed air, may eafily be afcertained by further experiments. 
We fhould add that the Author himfelf confiders fixed air, £ as 
of the nature of an acid;’ and his folutions of feveral of the 
phenomena, in his experiments, imply its poflefling that 


quality *. 
In 


——- 





* We have fince obferved, at page 31 of this performance, that 
Mr. Bergman of Upfal had, in a letter to the Author, mentioned 
his having changed the blue juice of tournefole into red, by fixed 
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Tn the fecond and fourth feétions, the Author relates the 
interefting obfervations and experiments which he has made on 
common air, in which a candle or other inflammable fubftance 
has burned till it became extinét ; and on air infected with ani- 
mal refpiration, or putrefaction. We clafs the matter of thefe 
two fections together; as one of the Author’s moft ftriking 
difcoveries equally relates to the fubje& of both of them. 

It has been long known that flame can fubfift only a cere 
tain time in a given quantity of air; and it has, in particular, 
been eftimated that an ordinary candle confumes, as it is called, 
about a gallon of that fluid in a minute. A continued fuc- 
ceffion of frefh air is likewife equally neceflary to the fupport of 
animal life. The peculiar nature however of the injury which 
the air receives in thefe cafes, has never yet been afcertained ; 
nor, as the Author obferves, have any methods been difcovered 
of reftoring the air, thus rendered noxious, to a ftate fit for 
the fupport of life or of flame +. 

When we reflect on the immenfe con/umption of air, produced 
by culinary and other fires; by the breath of the numerous 
animals that cover the earth’s furface ; as well as by the various 
putrefactive procefles that are continually carrying on upon it,— 
it becomes an interefting objet of inquiry to afcertain what 
change is made in the conftitution of the air by thefe caufes. 
The Author’s experiments throw confiderable light on this 
fubje&, and render it probable that the air is, in all thefe cafes, 
overloaded with the shlogi/ion emitted from burning bodies, and 
breathing animals; which muft therefore ceafe to burn and 
breathe, becaufe there is not a medium at hand, that is qua- 
lified to carry it off. [In other words, flame and refpiration are 
extinguifhed or ftopped, in a confined fpace, becaufe the fur- 
rounding air, the proper menftruum of their phizgi/ton, becomes 
completely faturated with that principle, by the retention of 
which, both life and flame are extinguifhed. 





air, and that Mr. Hey had verified the experiment. The foregoing 
obfervations however more fully afcertain this maiter, and naturally 
lead to a method of difcovering the nature of this acid. We fhall only 
add that if rhe experiment abovementioned be fo condutted, that the 
particles of the tinged fluid are perfe&tly at reft when the fixed air 
1s admitted to it, the obferver may have the pleafure of feeing the 
entrance of the fixed air into the liquor, by the progreffive change 
of its colour, from the furface dowawards, ia proportion as the fixed 
air gradually defcends into it. 

t Dr. Hales appears to have fucceeded in diminifhing the noxious 
quality communicated to the air, in confequence of breathing the 
fame portion repeatedly, by dipping the diaphragms fixed to an ins 
ftrument through which he breathed, in vinegar, and afterwards in a 
folution of falt of tartar, See Vegetable Statics, vol. I. page 264. 
Experiment 116, 

As 
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As the caufes abovementioned appear fufficient to have cor: 
rupted the whole mafs of the atmofphere long ago; and as there 
is no reafon to fufpect that it is at prefent lefs fit for refpira. 
tion, &c. than it has formerly been; the difcovery of the pro- 
vilion in nature for reilorin» the air, thus contaminated, toa 
wholefome ftate, had long jultly appeared to the Author to be 
one of the moft important problems in natural philofophy, 
After many unfuccefsful trials and fruitlefs fpeculations on this 
fubje&, he was at length fo happy as to difcover two of the 
means which nature moft probably employs for this great pur- 
pofe. We hall confine our account to the principal of thefe, 
or vegetation. 

The Author was led to this difcovery, in confequence of an 
unfuccefsful experiment ; we mean, of an experiment the re- 
fult of which was contrary to the expectation he had formed 
in making it. The event at the fame time verifies, and illuf- 
trates, Lord Bacon's obfervation : Experimentum etenim quod fuce 
cedit, magzis complaceat; at quad non fuccedit, fepenumere non minus 
informat. De Augm. Scient. lib. 5.—It might from znalogy 
be fuppofed that vegetables fhould, by their perfpiration, injure 
or infect the air in which they were confined, in the fame man- 
ner as animals are known to do; and the Author accordingly 
enteriained that expeciation. On finding however that air, in 
which a plant was fuffered to grow fome months, neither ex- 
tingu'fhed a candle, or proved inconvenient to a moule put into 
it, he began to fufpeét that there might be fome circumftance 
attending vegetation, that might produce even a contrary effeét, 
or caufe a falutary change in atr already noxious; and he was 
foon affured of the juftice of this fulpicion, by bringing the 
matier to the teit of experiment. 

From numerous trials mace in the year 1774 and 1772, it 
appears that air which had been rendered incapable of fupport- 
ing flame, in confequence of a candle having burned in it tll it 
went out, was reftored toa pure ftate, fo that a cand!e would 
burn po rfecily well in it, merely by putting a fprig of growing 
mint into it, and fuffering it to remain there five or tix days. 
In the fame manner, a quantity of air, made thoroughly poi- 
fonous, by mice breathing and dying in it, has been rendered 
wholefome, by a fprig of mint growing eight or nine days in 
the jar: while another portion of the fame air, fet apart in 
another jar, 2s a ftandard, without any plant inclofed in it, 
killed a moufe the msiment it was put into it. Various other 
experiments of a fimilar kind, made with fome variations in the 
circumftances, were attended with fimilar events, 

From ail thefe experiments the Author appears fully juftified 
} 


in concluding, that the continual depravation of the air, by 


the caufes abovementioncd, is, in part at leaft, corrected by the 
vegetabie 
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vegetable creation ; and that, notwithftanding the prodigious 
quantity of this fluid that is thus daily contaminated, yet, if 
we confider the immenfe profufion of vegetables that cover the 
face of the earth, it can hardly be doubted that they are quali- 
fied to counteract and corre& this corruption 5 ; and that, in fine, 
the remedy may be thought to be nearly adequate to the evil. 
He fuppoles likewife that the reftoration of the air, thus vi- 
tiated, is effected by plants imbibing the phlogi/itc matter, with 
which it is overloaded by the caufes abovementioned. 

This falutary effect appears evidently to be the refult, not of 
mere vegetable matter, or of the principles of which it con- 
fifts, confidered in a chemical view ; but of the vital oxconomy 
or agency of the plant, confidered as an organifed body, or of 
the powers which it poflefles in confequence of its being in a 
{tate of growth, or /ife. For vitiated air was in no refpe& 
meliorated, though the Author frequently, and for a long time, 
introduced to it a great number of the frefh leaves of mint, 
On the contrary, a frefn cabbage leaf produced an oppofite ef- 
fect. On being put into a jar, containing common air, for the 
fpace of one night only, it fo effected it that a candle would 
not burn in it the next morning; though it had not acquired 
any fmell of putrefaétion. ‘That the rettoration of the infected 
air did not depend on the aromatic effiuvia of the mint, which 
was the plant ufually employed by the Author in his expert- 
ments, was evident; as it was rendered equally falubrious by 
introducing groundfel, and {till more readily by inclofing fpi- 
nach, a vegetable of quick growth; by which a jar of burned 
air was perfectly reftored in four days, and another in two. 

Paffing over with reluctance the many other curious faéts and 
ingenious reflections contained in thete two fections, as well as 
in the third and fifth, where the Author treats of Jnflammable 
Air, and of air rendered noxious, or diminifhed, by means of 
a pafte made of brimftone, iron filings, and water, ftanding in 
it; we are induced to dwell more particular ly on the fubjeét 
of the fixth feCtion, in which the Aurhor treats of a very fine 
gular elaftic fluid, to which, on account of, its properties, and 
the fubftance by means of which it is proeured, he has given 
the name of Nitrous dir. An experiment related by Dr. Hales * 
gave the Author the firft hint of this fubject, which has proved 
fo fruitful in his hands, and flill promifzs abundant matter for 
future inveftigation. 

This peculiar fpecies of air is readily procured from iron, 
copper, brafs, tin, filver, quickfilver, bifmuth, and nickel, on 
adding to them the nitrous acid only, and from gold and the 

regulus of antimony, by the combination of the fame acid with 
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* See Statical Effays, vol. 1. page 224, and vol, Il. pace 283. 
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fea falt, or agua regia. It is procurable likewife from a mixture 
of the nitrous acid with inflammable {pirits, in the procels for 
making nitrous zther without diftillation; and poilibly from 
moft fubftances containing phlogiiton, on which the nitrous 
acid aéts fo as to produce heat and effervefcence. 

One of the moft confpicuous properties of this kind of air is, 
that though it is perfectly tranfparent and colourlets, yet, on 
being added to common air, the mixture becomes opaque, of a 
turbid red or deep orange colour; and a confiderable diminu- 
tion of the bulk of the united fluids is produced, attended with 
effervefcence and heat. If one meafure of nitrous air be put 
to two meafures of common air, in the fpace of a few minutes 
(by which time the effervefcence will be over, and the mixture . 
will have recovered its tranfparency) there will want about one- 
ninth of the original two meafures of common air ;—and ° in 
a day or two, there will remain only one fifth lefs than the ori- 
ginal quantity of common air.’— 

‘ I hardly know any experiment,’ fays the Author, § that is 
more adapted to amaze and furprize than this is, which exhi- 
bits a quantity of air, which, as it were, devours a quantity of 
another kind of air half as large as itfelf, and yet is fo far from 
gaining any addition to its bulk, that it is confiderably dimi- 
nifhed by it. If, after titis full faturation of common air with 
Ritrous air, more nitrous air be put to it, it makes an ad- 
dition equal to its own bulk, without producing the leaft red- 
nefs, or any other vifible effect.’ 

The effervefcence and diminution thus produced is attended 
with this remarkable and convenient circumftance, of which the 
Author foon availed himfelf, that it is peculiar to the admix- 
ture of nitrous air with common air, or with air in fome degree 
fit for refpiration. For no effervefcence or diminution attends 
the mixture of nitrous with fixed, or inflzmmable, or any other 
air unfit for refpiration. Happily too, the quantity of the di- 
minution, on the admixture of uitrous with atmoipherical air, 
appears to be very nearly, if not exactly, in proportion to the 
purity or falubrity of the latter, This difcovery was highly 
agreeable to the Author, as he was hereby furnifhed with a teit 
of the purity of air, much more accurate, and which he could 
certainly employ with much more fatisfaction, than his former 
method of trying the falubrity or noxious qualities of different 
airs, on mice or other innocent animals. And as the degree of 
diminution proceeds from 0, (in the cafe of the admixture of 
nitrous with thoroughly noxious air) to more than one-third of the 
whole of any given quantity of air (in the cafe where the at- 
mofpherical air is perfectly pure) the Author became thus pof- 
fefled of a prodigioufly large fcale; by which he could diftin- 
guifh very minute differences, in the goodne(s of air, and _ 
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fure thofe differences, or the refpective degrees of purity, as in- 
dicated by the quantity of the diminution, with great exactnefs, 

To give an inftance of the accuracy, or fen/ibility, of this 
teft :—the Author obfervcs that, if he did not deceive himfelf, 
be has by its means perceived a real difference between the air 
without doors, and that of his ftudy after a few perfons had 
been with himin it. And further, a vial of air having been 
fent him from the neiphbourhood of York, it appeared not to 
be fo good as the air near Leeds; that is, the diminution, on 
the addition of an equal quantity of nitrous air, was not fo 
ereat in the former cafe as in the latter. He even thinks it 
poflible, by means of this tett, to diftinguith fome of the dif- 
ferent winds, or the quality of the air in different feafons of the 
year. 

As the nature of our work will not permit us to enter into 
the more complicated experiments relating to nitrous air, we 
fhall confine ourfelves to an enquiry into the chemical nature, 
or compofition, of this fingular fluid, as collected from this 
fection, and from the obfervations contained in the fecond part 
of this work, where the Author refumes the confideration of 
this fubjeét, and recites the many additional difcoveries relatin 
to it, made by him fince the publication of the firft part. 

Nitrous air on being agitated with water, after the fame man- 
ner in which the Author had formerly impregnated water with 
fixed air, appeared to him to communicate a very acid tafte to 
the water; and thence he was led to fufpect that the nitrous 
acid was contained in it. It appears, however, from a letter 
of Mr. Bewly’s, a correfpondent of the Author, printed in an 
Appendix to this work, that by agitating water with nitrous 
air alone, the latter will not be decompovnded, or communicate 
to the water any fenfibly acid impregnation ; but that the pre- 
fence of common air is abfolutely neceflary to produce thefe ef- 
fects; and he accounts for the deception which may naturally 
be occafioned, on the tafting of the water after fuch agitation, 
by attributing it to the admixture or commenttruation of the 
common with the nitrous air, in the neck of the vial, and at the 
very inftant of applying the latter to the mouth. The juftice of 
the Author’s fufpicion, that the nitrous acid is contained in 
water impregnated with nitrous air, is confirmed by the famg 
correfpondent; who obferves that nitrous air, thus decom- 
pounded by atmofpherical air, and afterwards neutralifed by the 
addition of a fixed vegetable alcali, furnifhed him with read 
cryftals of nitre. 

In the profecution of his numerous and curious experiments 
on this fubjeét, related in the fecond part of this work, the 
Author difcovered that nitrous air was decompounded, or re- 
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folved into its cof€iggent principles, by an admixture of come 
mon air, which lets loofe the acid contained in it, and feparates 
it from the phlogi/ion, which he fuppofes to be its other con- 
ftituent principle. At the fame time, the phlogifton, entering 
into and combining itfelf with the common air, produces a di- 
minution of it, in the fame manner as that principle was found 
to do, in a variety of other procefles. There is reafon how- 
ever to fufpect that the greateft part of the very conftderable 
diminution, obfervable on the mixture of nitrous with common 
air, proceeds from the great change produced in the nitrous 
vapour; which froma ftate of confiderable expanfion, in the: 
form of an elaitic fluid, is thus reduced into its fmalleft pofible 
dimenfions, and condenfed into the fize of a {mall drop or two 
of nitrous acid, 

The union of the nitrous acid with the phlogifton, or other 
principle with which it is combined,in nitrous air, is indeed. 
fo ftrict, or their’aflinity to each other is fo ftrong, that this 
acid, as we have found, will not leave the phlogifton, although 
a fixed alcali, or even a — calcareous earth, diffolved in 
water, be prefented to and agitated with it, unlefs common 
air be admitted. The nitrous acid, eontaincd in nitrous air, 
will, for inftance, pafs through a folution of falt of tartar, or 
through lime water, and ail bear being long agitated with 
thefe fluids, without being ngut-alifed, o7 fentibly condenfed. 
But on inverting the vial, and {uttering common air to enter 
through the liquor, it immediately and vitibly diflolves the union 
between the acid and the other principic; and leaves the for- 
mer at liberty to combine iticlf with the alcali, or cauftic earth 
of the lime, slo a neutral Salh 

It appedrs however, from fome of the Author's experiments, 
that nitrous air alone is capable of betng abforbed by, or dif- 
folved in water, by Jong agitation. In fome of thefe cafes we 
fhould apprehend cither that it is decompounded by the air 
which, as M, de Luc has lately fhewn, is obftinately retained 
by all water; or probably that water is capable of receiving a 
{mall portion of it in an undecompounded ftate; in the fame 
manner as vitriolsc ether, which is ufually confidered as info- 
luble in water, may be totally difclved in ic by adding frefh 
parcels of that fluid to it. 

Out of the many experiments relating to this fluid we fhall 
felect one, which prefents avery amufing phenomenon, that firft 
cafually occurred to the Auth or, and for fome time ‘conc 
his fagacity ; not only in endeavouring to account for the caufe 
of it, but likewife in dticovering the cflential circumflances on 
which the appearance depended, fo as to b@memetked to repcac 
the experiment at his plealure. He at length fucceeded in both 
thefe 
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thefe particulars, and thereby procured a more intimate know- 
ledge of the conflituence of nitrous air than he had been able 
to acquire before, 

On mixing nitrous with common air in an inverted jar placed 
in a trough of water, when the diminution of the air was nearly 
completed the jar began to be filled with the moft beautiful 
white fumes, refembling the falling of a very fine /now. On ens 
deavouring however to repeat the experiment, he was fre- 
quently unfuccefsful, and fuftained the mortification of baulk- 
ing the expectations of his friends, to whom he meant to ex- 
hibit it. After many trials and reflections on the fubject, he at 
length difcovered the effential circumftances on which the ap- 
pearance depended; and particularly that it was produced by 
the volatile aleali emitted from the water, which was in a flight 
degree putrid. The experiment made in the following manner 
exhibits this curious appearance to the beft advantage. 

The fmalleft drop of any volatile alcaline liquor, fuch as fpi- 
rit of hartfhorn, or fal ammoniac, or a {mall piece of the folid 
volatile falt, is put into a tall glafs jar containing common air, 
the mouth of which is ftopped with acork. This jar is introe 
duced within a larger jar inverted, and containing nitrous air. 
The moment the cork is removed, by means of a particular 
contrivance for that purpofe, * the white clouds abovementioned 
begin to be formed at the mouth of the jar, and prefently de- 
fcend to-the bottom, fo as to fill the whole, were it ever fo 
large, as with fine fnow.’—Or a piece of volatile falt, inclofed 
in a bit of gauze, muflin, or a {mall net of wire, is fufpended 
in a jar of common air. Soon after the admiffion of a quantity 
of nitrous air to it, and when the rednefs produced by the mix- 
ture begins to go off, ‘ the white cloud, like frow, begins to 
defcend from the falt, as if a white powder was fhaken out of 
the bag that contains it ;” and this appearance will Jaft about 
five minutes. 

This white powder, and the white clouds attending this mix- 
ture, are nothing more, as the Author julily concludes, than a 
nitrous fal ammoniac, extemporancoully formed ; in coafequence 
of the decoinpolition of the nitrous air ¢ flected by the common 
air, which receives the phlogilton of the former, and at the 
fame time lets loofe its acid, which is now at liberty to unite 
with the fumes of the volatile aleali, and produce the neutral 
or ammoniacal falt under the form of a white cloud, or of a pow- 
der refembling fnow. 

In the feventh and eighth fect tions, the Author inveftizates 
the nature and caufe of the injury done to the air by the fumes 
of burning charcoal; and of the fimwarly and equally: noxious 
impreynation which ic rece:ves from che calcination of metals, In 
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both thefe cafes, as well as in all others in which the air is rene 
dered incapable of fupporting life and flame, it fuffers a diminue 
tion; the caufe of which we fhall have occafion to fpeak of 
hereafter. In the eighth fetion we meet with a fingular obfer- 
vation of the very confiderable and noxious diminution of coms 
mon air, effected folely by the effuvia of paint, made with white 
lead and oil. Several pieces of paper daubed with this paint, 
being put into an inverted jar ftanding in water, greatly dimi- 
nifhed the air contained in it; as was evident from the rifin 
of the water between one-fifth and one-fourth of the whole fpace. 
The remaining air was hereby rendered incapable of effervefcing 
with nitrous air, and was in the higheft degree noxious. This 
air, like other diminifhed airs, was made wholefome by agitating 
it in water deprived of air :—an obfervation which, as Dr. Per- 
cival has lately remarked, fhews the utility of the practice of 
placing veflels of water in rooms lately painted. 

The air * which is the fubject of the next fection, poffeffes, 
like the reft, many remarkable properties, and is diftinguifhed 
from them by the Author, by the appellation of 4cid Air. The 
honourable Mr. Cavendifh fisft obferved it; having procured it 
from a diflolution of copper in the marine acid +t. Dr. Prieft- 
Jey however, in the profecution of his experiments on this fub- 
ject, difcovered that the metal was not requifite to the produc- 
tion of this remarkable fluid; that it is furnifhed by the fpirit 
of falt alone, and is nothing more than the fume or vapour of 
that acid ; which being once raifed from it by means of heat, 
is not liable to be condenfed by cold, like the vapour of water 
and other fluids, but becomes a permanently elaftic fubftance, 
which extinguifhes flame, and is heavier than common air. 
When all this air has been expelled froma given quantity of 
the marine acid, what arifes afterwards is a real vapour condenf- 
able, like that of water, by cold. The remaining liquor is 
found to be a weak acid, barely capable of diffolving iron. 





* This term the Author has chofen to apply to all thefe elaftic 
fluids indifcriminately, as a lefs exceptionable appellation than that 
of vapour. Subftances that poffeis a permanent degree of elafticity, 
and that have in common fo many of the other properties of the air 
we breathe, ought rather, he thinks, to be diftinguifhed by the title 
of air, than by that of vapour; as this laft term has hitherto con- 
ftantly conveyed with it the idea of an elaftic matter readily con- 
denfable in the common temperature of the atmofphere. 

+ See his ingenious paper on Faditious Air, in the 56th volume of 
the Phil Tranf. and our Review, vol. xxxvii, Dec, 1767, P» 440 
where fome mention is made of this fingular fluid, 
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The moft obfervable property of this air or vapour is, that 
while it is contained in an inverted glafs veflel {tanding in quick- 
filver, it preferves its aerial or claitic foro; but on prefenting 
water to it, the greateft part of it vanifiics, and is found to be 
condenfed into a ftrong acid fpirit. “Iwo grains and a half of 
rain water will abforb no lefs than three ounce meafures of this 
air. ‘The water thus faturated now weighs twice as much as 
it did before, and is converted into a concentrated fpiric of falc, 
{tronger, the Author obferves, than ary he ever met with, 

In the courfe of his experiments on this new fubje& of in 
quiry, with a view to difcover its properties, and its chemical 
relations to other bodies, the Author foon difcovered that it had 
a ftrong affinity to phlogifton, fo as to extract it from numerous 
bodies abounding in that principle; particularly from inflam- 
mable {pirits, exprefled oils, oi] of turpentine, charcoal, phof- 


phorus, bees wax, and, which is fingular, even from fulphur j ; 


forming, in this laft inftance, a {trong exception to the com- 
mon table of affinitiesf as here this vapour of the weakeft of the 
three mineral acids breaks the union of the vitriolic, or the 
moft potent, with phlogifton, diflodging the former, and uniting 
with the latter. It is not one of the leaft obfervable refults of 
thefe various combinations, that this acid air, which before ex- 
tinguifhed flame, is now converted into an inflammable coms 
pound, in all its fenfible qualities refembling inflammable air, 

Some mifcellaneous experiments form the fubjectof the tenth 
and laft fection of the firft part.—But we now nd‘tt impoffible 
even to fkim over this truly ingenious performance in the com- 
pals of one article. We fhall therefore refume the confidera- 
tion of it in our next or a future number, 

. The attention which we have defervedly beftowed on this 
work has enabled us to detect a few Errata that have efcaped 
the Author’s correction, fome of which materially affeé the 
fenfe. We fuffer fo much ourfelves by unavoidable inaccuracies 
of the prefs, that we readily Jay hold of the prefent opportunity 
of gratifying the Author, his readers, and ourfelves, by marking 
the following :—Page 123, line 3 of the note, for acid, read air, 


ize 260, lirie 7, dele with. Page 306, line 2, for mecet, read 


ecent. Page 311, line 25, for healed, read treated; and page 


324, line 15, for it, read iron. 
B..-y, 
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Art. 11. Obfervations on the Ad? of Parliament commonly called the 
Bofton Port Biil; with Thoughts on Civil Society, and Standing 
Armies. By Jofiah Quincy, junior, Counfellor at Law in Bofton, 
Botton printed, London reprinted. 8vo, 18. 6d. Dilly. 1774. 

NE peculiarly unlucky circumftance attending our American 
difputes, may be added tothe reft, viz. that our fellow-fubjeéts 

there are as well read in the nature and grounds of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, as ourfelves ; as appears by many of their Jate publi- 
cations, in which they oppofe Britith pretenfions on Britith principles 5 
and this fhrewd commentary on the Bofton Port Bill, will incline us 
to entertain a refpe¢table opinion of their law pleaders. Were the 
caufe to be decided by pleading, it is not difficult to fay ‘what the 
iffue would be ; what it may be according to the actual mode of pro- 
fecution, is too difagreeable a profpect on either fide to anticipate : 
the refult muft be waited with a painful anxiety, by every true friend 
of liberty, and of his country. 

The incroachments of power are very naturally reprefented; but 
ably as this ingenious Barrifter pleads the American caufe, it is, it 
feems, in vain to urge it any more. Why reafon is no longer the 
rule in political management, appears fully from what he fays on a 
fubjeét that intimately affects the whole empire, viz. that of a sTAND- 
inc army! This was once an alarming object of fenatorial com- 

laint; but fo it is, fubjects complain till they are wearied, minifters. 

aaa of a tame majority, laugh at fuch ineffectual reprefentations, out- 
number the talkers, and thus, which is the moft mortifying circum- 
ftance of all, employ the forms of the conftitution to poifon it! 
- A parent firft cherifhes and inftruds his infant offspring; but the 
vigour of the one declining, perhaps the fooner for intemperancs:, 
while that of the other increafes, their circumftances are at laft in- 
verted. Hence the parent grows indolent, carelefs, and peevith; 
the young ones, vigilant, prudent, and affluming: therefore among 
other remonftrances from the American fhores, we are not to wonder 
at being reminded of an impending danger that we have too long 
forgot. Whether the remembrance may not come a day too late, and 
only to add to our forrow, is a queftion well worth the attention of 
thofe who are qualified for the inveltigation, and empowered to act 
upon it. 

Art..12. An Argument in Defence of the exclufive Right claimed Pak 
the Colonies to tax themfelves. With a Review of the Laws of Eng- 
land, rar to Reprefentation and Taxation. To which is added, 

. wr Ace of the Rife of the Colonies, and the Manner in which 
the Rights of the Subjects within the Realm were communicated. 
to thote that went to America, with the Exercife of thofe Rights. 
from their firit Settlement to the prefent Time. vo. 25, 6d. 
Brotherton, &c. 177-.. 

‘Another folid and judicious advocate for the colonies has employed 
his pen to no farther purpote, than to render the contraft between 
equity and power more glaring. ; 
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Art. 12. The Fuftice and Policy of the late AG of Parhament for 


making more effe@ual Provifion for the Government of the Province of 

Quebec, affirted and proved; and the Conduct of Adminiitration 

reipecting that Province, ftated and vindicated. 8vo, 15. 6d. 

Wilkie. 1774. 

We have in this pamphlet a full and explicit difcuffion of the fe- 
veral objections raifed againft the Aéct for regulating the Government 
of the Province of Quebec. The particulars we apprehend it is 
needlefs to enter into; fince no one who confiders the circumftances of 
that province, and reads the act with due attention, will efteem the 
popular cavils worth reafoning upon, unlefs out of tendernefs to weak 
minds, to prevent their becoming the dupes of defigning men. Such 
men, if they really mean any thing more than exalting themfelves as 
bell-wethers of the populace here *, muft with to eftablifh oppreffion 
and flavery under the mark of civil and religious liberty. Becaufe 
the fortune of war has fubjected a great number of inoffenfive French 
Catholics, in a remote part of the world, to our power, are we to 
fhock all their feelings and prejudices, deftroy their private peace, 
and diftraét the government of the colony, to make them Englifhmen 
and Proteftants vi et armis ? We have done far wifer, in adopting 
the conduct of the apottle Paul, who tells the Corinthians, J “ph and 
you with milk, and not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear 
it, neither yet now are ye able, For ye are yet carnal +. 

Art.14. A Letter to the Earl of Chatham, on the Quebec Bill, 
vo. as. Cadell. 1774. 

- This excellent letter has been afcribed to a young Lord, whofe 
character out of the houfe is as well known as his abilities iz i#: but 
it is now afferted that a worthy Baronet is the real father of this 
political bantling. 

Lord C. had thought proper feverely to arraign the Quebec bill. 
For this he is now as feverely called to account; not indeed in 
harfh terms, calculated to catch the ear by humouring popular pre- 
poffeffions, but with mafterly arguments, directed to the underftand- 
ing of mankind. 

‘ If ever, fays the very fenfible Writer, there was an event on which 
the Public might demand an opinion, it had a right to yours on the 
fettlement of Canada. From your rank and experience in the ftate, 
your importance in your country, and, above all, as the atchievee 
ment was yours, the manner of maintaining it fhould have been 
yours alfo. You was the minifter, the uncontrolled and uncontrol- 
Jable minifter, when Canada was conquered, When you returned 
to power a fecond time, you propofed no legiflative act for its regu~ 
lation and government ; muft | then fay to you my Lord, ‘* Vincere 
fcis, victoria uti nefcis.’—if your abilities are confeffed, who can 
excufe your negle&t? Or if, in this bufinefs, either inaccuracy of 
head, inattention of mind, incorrectnefs of judgment, or infufficiency 
of reafon, may be imputed to any man, on whom can that charge 


— 





* For which we refer to the harangues and hand-bills of two late 
unfuccefsful candidates for public offices in the metropolis, 
+ 1 Corinthians iii, 2, 3. 
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fall more juftly than upon your Lordfhip ? Why then did you choofe 
this peculiar moment to break forth from your retirement? Surely, 
my Lord, your condefcenfion is not fuch as to lead you to become 
the meer harbinger of my Lord-Mayor, and his addrefs within the 
palaee, and of his co patriots without, who attended his Majetty froin 
St. James’s to the parliament ’ 

_ The expediency of affording fome legal form of government to that 
province is thus cogently pointed out : 

« Let us flop for a moment, to fee what the government of Canada 
was, under the proclamation which you with to perpetuate, —i1t com- 
prehended Eaft Florida, Weft Florida, and the Grenades, together 
with Canada, countries as different in their eftablifhments as in their 
foil, and in their climate; various therefore were the tnfiructions 
given to the feveral governors, and afterwards changed according as 
information and experience pointed out new fyflems. In Canada, 
the French laws alone prevailed till 1764, then the Kuoglith laws got 
fome footing. The governors and officers of juflice a/ways doubtful 
which to take for their guide, fometimes preferring the Englifh, 
fometimes the French laws, as each feemed applicable to the cafe 
before them—One year a proclamation, another year an inftru¢tion 
to a governor, another year a Jocal ordinance, changed the principle, 
and varied the courfe of their jufliciary proceedings,-—In this ftate of 

€tuation, no man knew by what right he could take, or give, in- 
1erit, Or convey, poflefs, or enjoy property; or by what mode or 
rule he could bring his right to atrial. One neceflary confequence 
was a frequent refort to the crown for amendment, explanation, and 
decifion ; ‘* cujus eft condere, ejus eft interpretari.’”—And what lefs 
than defpotifm is the power of the crown, when it can create or in- 
terpret, eftablith or deftroy laws, by virtue of its own mandates !’ 

As to the civil government of Canada, after fome juft remarks on 
the nature of trials by jury, the ingenious Writer thus proceeds : 

* Let us now, my Lord, fee what is the fund for an English jury 
in Canada; the number of freeholders (I do not fay there are none) 
is {mall indeed; but there are about three hundred Englifhmen, wha 
are houfe- keepers, and of thefc, perhaps thirty or forty are of the 
rank of merchants and tradefmen ; the reft are difbanded foldiers, 
moft of them futlers ; and it is a melancholy confideration that their 
chief traffic is in fpirituous liquors, of which they fhare pretty 
Jargely with their cufomers the common foldiers. ‘The courts of 
juluce fit once a week. ‘The number of the better fort of Englith 
will not afford one legal panel in the whole year, and infufficient to 
do the bufinefs of juries, even fuppofing them to give up their time, 
and every other occupation to that fervice only : Mr. Maferes there- 
fore admits that the burthen of attendance would be intolerable 
without pay; and he propofes five fhillings a head for every time they 
ferve: thus the office of jurymen would become a trade, a trade in- 
deed, that none of the better fort will follow, but muft fall of courfe 
upon thofe veterans who have left the army for the gin-fhop: fuch 
muit be the Englifh jury in Canada, without freeholders, without 
challenge, without change, and in fhort without one attribute of an 
Englith jury. Corruptio optimi fit peffima, is a true old adage, and I 
{peak it as a proof of the perfection of an Englifh jury, that in an 
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imperfect ftate it would be the worft way of trial upon earth. But' 
it may be faid there are above an hundred thoufand Canadians qua- 
lied to ferve upon juries; why not take your juries from them? 
Becaufe your Lordfhip will hardly truft the property of your country- 
men to a jury of Canadians only. But the juries may be mixed,—in 
what proportion? If you take an egua/ number of Englifh and of Ca- 
nadians, how are they te decide at all? Ortake an unequal number, 
and decide by the vote (as in courts martial) then if the majority of 
the jury be Canadians, the verdié will be the fame as if the whole 
was Canadian, or if you throw the majority on the fide of the Eng- 
lifh, where is the impartiality, on which the Canadian can depend ? 

‘ Belides, the civil jaw of France, and the trial by jury in Eng- 
land, are fo diffonant, that the forms of one can never be blended 
into proceedings of the other; the rules in refpect of tenures, and 
alienations, dowers, and inheritances are quite different ;—how could 
the law go on in the two different languages ? If the Cagzadian hhould 
have a caufe to try, how can his advocate prepare the proce{s for an 
Englifo jury ? Or if he goes to an Englifh attorney, how is the lat- 
ter to fettle a proceeding according to the laws of Paris? 

‘ But in criminal law the cafe is differeat; for to the fact of guilt 
or innocence, One man is as competent as another; and in our own 
courts, itis the a€tual practice, where a foreigner is to be tried, to 
have a jury de medietate lingue, one half Englifh, one half foreigners. 

‘ I mean not, my Lord, a general defence of the criminal laws of 
England, as they are of late years multiplied and extended. For if 
a moiety of thofe who are condemned were to fuffer death, their 
blood would cry eut for vengeance; and {am perfuaded, that THe 
FREQUENCY OF PARDONS, even where mercy is due, gives rife to nine 
in ten of the thefts and robberies that are committed. But the French 
law of torture to procure confeflion, is to us unknown. On the 
contrary, the accufed perfon is, or ought to be, warned from in- 


uring himfelf by his own confeffion, It is but modern law that any 


man could be convicted on his own confeffion, and even now con- 
feflions ought not to be admitted without the greateft caution.’ 

The obligation of conforming a government to the apprehenfions 
of the people who are'to be governed, is enforced to conviction in 
the foliowing paflage : 

‘ In the courfe of all the evidence that has been laid before the 
Public, we find that the Canadians have expreffed one conftant uni- 
form with to be governed by their own laws, and that the Englifh 
have as fervently defired to be governed by the laws of England. 
The Canadians are above 100,000, the Englifh not more than 2000 
men, women, and children. The legiflature was therefore to con- 
fider whether the law and government ought to be adapted to the 
sany Or to the few. 

‘ There can be no rule for the compofing of laws, but the fenti- 
ments and inclinations of thofe who are to be governed by them. 

‘ In a ftate of nature, liberty knows no bound but that of fuperior 
force. 

‘* Jura inventa metu injufti,” and that portion of liberty whicé 
each man is willing to give up for the convenience, fafety, and pro- 
tection of individuals, of families, of focieties, and of ftates, is the 
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firft principle of law. Jt is true, the multitude do not compofe the 
form, but it muft be framed to corre{pond with their genius and 
temper, fo that their underitandings may be prepared to meet, and 
their hearts ready to embrace it,—The habits, cuitoms, and man- 
ners of a people, are the mirror in which alone their general difpo- 
fition may be feen; even regard muft be had to their prejudices and 
their weaknefs; for daw mu/? be enadied (as Grotius has expreffed it) 
*“©cum fenfu humane imbecillitatis.”” When Solon was compli- 
mented on having given good laws to his countrymen, his reply was, 
*¢ They are only fuch as the Athenians are capable of receiving.” 
Even the law of God, as propofed by Motes, was fubmitted to the 
judgment of the people before it was adopted by them. 

© But if thefe rules are indifpenfable in the formation, they apply 
much more forcibly :o the actual eftabiiihment of law. If nothing 
but violence can impsfe law, it would be fill greater tyranny to rob 
a nation cf that law which they approve upon experience, and which 
is endeared by habit. Allowing then that the Canadians prefer a 
worfe law to a better, even that bad choice is decifive upon the con- 
duét of Great Britain. They yielded themfelves up to our protec- 
tion and our faith. How then can we deprive them of the firit righis 
of human nature ?? 

But as religion has unhappily too often been converted into a ftalk- 
ing horfe in this coyntry, and it is a better compliment to the heart 
than to the head of 'ohn Bull, that it has proved fo fuccefsful a 
f{creen, the noble Author proceeds to anfwer the objections which 
have been Lrought againit the bill, in this refpeét: and his anfwer 
is, by nany, confidercd as completely decifive ot the queftion : but we 
have not room to extractit. We fhall conclude with a caution to the 
good people of England, viz. that they would duly reflect on the old 
table of the fhepherd’s dog, who amufed himfelf fo often by raifing 
alarms ** that the wolf was coming,” that no one believed his report, 
when the wolf aually came. Pat 
Art.15. The Speech of a Scots Weaver: Dedicated to Richar 

Glover, Efq. 8vo. 18. 6d. Nicoll. 1774. 

The decline of the linen trade in Scotland is a known faét, and it 
might be thought from the chain of connexion between caufe and 
effect, that the a€ting caufe of an alteration in demand for any object 
of commerce, could not lie too deep for invefligation. We have, 
however, very different reafons given for the bad ftate of the linen 
manufat¢tuse, by Mr. Glover *, and by this anonymous Weaver; 
and however tenacious both writers may be of their refpective opi- 
nions, yet as they are able reafoners, there is the ftronger induce 
ment to believe fome truths are urged on each fide, 

Mr. Glover found this difafter to originate in banking and pro- 
jets ; which is denied by the Weaver, who afferts that the decay of 
the linen trade began prior even to the inflitution of the Air bank: 
admitting, neverthelefs, that the floppage of that bank produced 
great diftrefs in Scotland ; yet infifting from thefe bad affairs, ¢ all 
England cannot afcertain a lofs of 10,c00 1. by Scotland.’ 





* See Rev. June lait, p. 487. 
——~ Leaving 
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Leaving then the operation of the Scots banks to the judgment of 
she Public, we will attend to the Weaver’s account of the diftrefs of 
the linen trade. * Great Britain, fays he, pays in grofs, about 
twelve millions yearly, in taxes; or, about fifty fhillings yearly, for 
every living foul in the ifland. Ireland is alfo greatly taxed. She 
maintains an army and civil eltablifhment, more expenfive than any 
nation in Europe, in proportion to the numbers of her people. Ger- 
many, after profiting by the millions fpent by Great Britain in the 
late war, enjoys perfect tranquillity. ‘Though articles of luxury, in 
fome diftrits, and the foil itfelf, be taxed, the fubliftence of the 
Jabourer is no where taxed. He can live and fupport his family for 
fix-pence per day, over all Germany ; in Great Britain and Ireland, 
he can barely do it for nine-pence per day. It will appear a para- 
dox, but it is neverthelefs true, that this circumftance confidered, 
labour and manufattures are cheaper in Britain than in any other 
European country. The fuperior capitals, the fkill of our people, 
and the invention of machinery, has, in fome degree, compen- 
fated for our heavy taxes in all our manufactures ; and in thofe where 
machinery can be employed to the greateft advantage, they fully 
make up for the dearnefs of labour. Unhappily, Sir, the linen ma- 
nufacture either admits lefs of this than the hardware; or at leaft, 
has been lefs the fubjeét of invention. So far however feems certain, 
that deduéting taxes, our labour is as cheap, as in any other Luro- 
pean nation.’ 

The Author proceeds farther to explain the difadvantage the linen 
trade labours under ; as follows: 

‘ How comes it that the woollen and hardware manufactures ga 
on faccefsfully, both which muft be equally affeéted by our taxes; 
whilft the linen manufacturers are teizing the legiflature, year after 
year, for bounties on their own linens, and duties on foreign linens ? 
The anfwer is obvious. —The two firit enjoy a complete monopoly, 
both of the home confumption and the exportation to Ameri¢a.—Let 
the fame experiment be tried with the linen, for feven years, and 
there will be fouad no occafion for bounties.—Parliament will be no 
mere troubled with applications. This fingle meafure would, in an 
inflags, raife the linen trade to a magnitude and importance equal, 
perhaps fuperior, to the woollen manufacture, great and important 
as that now is.—If there be, therefore, no means of employing our 
people in other branches of bufinefs, and if the linen manufacture 
cannot employ them without parliamentary protection; they muft 
either receive that fupport, which will enable them to fubfiit in Bri- 
tain ; or they muft and will emigrate.’ 

As it is impoffible to attend to every thing the Scots Weaver al- 
leges in fuppost of his opinion, we fhall produce his propofal for a 
remedy. 

‘ The queftion now, Sir, is, what natural and proper remedy can 
be applied to this diforder ?—Bounties have been propofed.—I con- 
fefs, feveral difficulties occur to this plan.—Firtt, bounties, as 
hitherto given, go only to exportation; whereas, we fhall thew here- 
after, tratthe firft and natural object of every country fhould be to 
fupply the demand at home.—Secondly, bounties are the mother of 

taxes. 
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taxes. Youcan only give encouragement in this way, by firft im- 
poling a tax to pay it, which tends to the increafe of wages, and 
confequently, to raife the price of manufacturing labour.—Thirdly, 
the bounty is only giving money to America, by felling linens fo 
much cheaper than they could otherwife get them: it is, therefore, 
an abfurd policy ; as it is fupplying them with the produce of Britith 
taxes, in the price of linens, at the very time that it is found necef- 
fary to tax them for the fupport of government.—TI will therefore lay 
afide this plan entirely, and beg leave, in anfwer to the queftion, to 
fay, that the natural and proper remedy is this—Lay on fuch a duty 
upon foreign linens as will enable thofe of the Britifh and Irith ma- 
nufacture to find a preference in our home confumption ; and when 
the foreign linen, fhall, by this means, be entirely excluded from 
fate here, and the quantity of our own increafed fo much as to en- 
able us to participate in the exportation trade ; then lay on fuch du- 
ties upon the foreign linens fhipped from hence for foreign parts, as 
will fecure our linen a preference ; and finally, when our quantity 
equals beth the home and foreign demand, prohibit all German and 
other foreign linens whatfoevers,’ 

He then confiders fome objections to this regulation, which occur 
in Mr, Glover’s fpeech ; but thefe would lead us too far: we mutt 
therefore refer the Reader who wifhes to confider the fubje& mi- 
nutely, to the pamphlet. 

One particular indeed we cannot overlook, as he advances a pofi- 
tion arainit Mr. Glover, that we muft confefs ourfelves unable to re- 
concile with ovr notions of commerce. 

‘ It has, heobferves, becn faid that we ought not to encourage 
manufactures for internal trade. ‘* Trafic between fubjed and fubjec? 
cannot be produGive of any national wealth ; and it is only by exporting 
produce and manufactures that wealth is received,’? From what fchool 
Mr. Glover has learnt this doctrine, | will not pretend to conjecture ; 
for the honour of Scotland, I hope, it was not there; I will prefume 
it to be a fpecimen of his ‘* commen fenfe,” which that country is fo 
totally devoid of ; may they ever remain fo!—In that country the 
opinion is, that the foreign trade of this and of every great nation 
is trifling, both in point of extent and advantage to the ftate and the 
individual, when compared with its internal trade.—— 

« Great Britain contains above five millions of people: thefe 
people fubfiit at an expence of, at leaft, eight pounds per head. 
Here is then an internal trade of at leait forty millions yearly. But 
how does this enrich ?—I anfwer, the riches of a country confift in 
the riches of the individuals in that country; and if thefe will in- 
creafe without foreign trade, the country will grow richer.’ 

Nothing that follows tends to eftablifh this principle. Some in- 
dividuals may indeed grow rich at the expence of other individuals, 
according as property may fluctuate; but if the collective ftock of 
money in the nation, receives no increafe, how can the country grow 
richer? Induftry and circulation may be promoted to a certain de- 
gree; and fo fara nation may be conceived to grow rich in products 
of its own raifing: but when internal trade has once arrived to the 
pitch of fully fupplying internal confumption, the col/e@ive “ of 
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riches will then be at a ftand; nor can any acceffion of wealth accrue, 
+ unlefs a furplus of commodities is raifed and exported, to draw home 
’ riches from foreign parts. ; ek 

This principle however has no great relation to the main object of 
the pamphlet ; and fo far from deciding pofitively between Mr. Glover 
and the Weaver, it appears more than probable that to conceive the 
whole truth, we muft attend, with due caution, to both their repre- 
fentations. 
Art. 16. A Letter humbly fubmitted to the Perufal and Confideration 

of the Electors and People of England. By aGentleman. 8vo, 15. 

Baldwin. 1774. 

This gentleman exhorts us with great earneftnefs to prevent the 
ruin of the nation, by ftemming the torrent of corruption; and eyen 
flatters himfelf with the expectation of feeing his exhortations take 
effect. * If, fays he, there is fufficient virtue remaining in us, and 
I truft there is, to withfland every temptation that may be offered to 
bias our inclinations; and to explore and avoid every art and fnare 
that may be laid by the bafeft flaves at the enfuing election, to lure 
ws to our ruin: in fhort, if we eleét a free and virtuous parliament, 
we fhall foon difcover the good effects arifing from our choice; in 
the place of our prefent grievances and oppreflions, from the wifdom 
aad reciitude of their fanctions, concord will appear, brooding peace 
and profperity on the happy land, Such a parliament will not mul- 
tiply taxes wantonly, nor keep up thofe unneceffarily, which necef 
fity has impofed before. Such a parliament will not fuffer the na- 
tional debts to increafe and continue by all forts of political and 
other profufions. Such a parliament will give eafe and encourage- 
ment to our manufactures at home, will aflitt and protect our trade 
abroad, will improve and keep in heart the national co!vnies, like 
fo many farms of their mother country. Then wil! joy «pp<ar fitting 
in every face, content in every heart; we fhall then {uc a0 occafion 
to be alarmed or difturbed ; whilft we are employed bu‘ily improving 
Our private property and public ftock, fleets will cover the ocean, 
bringing home wealth by the returns of induliry, carrying afliftaace 
or terror abroad, by the dire€tion of wifdom, and ailerting triumph- 
antly the right and honour of Great Britain as far as the waters roll, 
and as the winds can waft them.’ 

This is quite poetical ; but if this gentleman can bring himfelf to 
think that either candidates or electors, will have grace enough to 
reform their practices at mere perfuafion, he will be wofully miftaken. 
Nothing lefs than the coercion of penal laws will keep even legifla- 
tors themfelves within the line of their public duty; and we save 
thefe laws, though we have not virtue enough to enforce them as we 
ought todo, How much they really are regarded, will appear when 
we confider that fome of the moft itrenuous declaimers againft cor: 
ruption, procure their reprefentative character by the practice of it. 
If therefore our Author, inftead of recommending ‘ affociations for 
the purpofe of fupporting gentlemen of virtue, honour, and integrity,’ 
could egblith two or three focieties in different boroughs, for the 
purpofé of purfuing, to the wtmo/? exaciion of the penalties, thofe can- 
didates who corrupt electors, he would do inore toward checking the 
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evil, than if he were to write fifty pamphlets on the fubje&t, and dif- 

tribute them gratis at all places of polling throughout Great Britain, 

Art.17. $2 Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters of all Denominations, 
ou the approaching Eleion of Members of Parliament, with re/pe@ to 
the State of t ublic Liberty in general, and of American Affairs in par- 
ticular. Svo. 24d. ors50 Copies forss. Johnfon. 1774. 
There is more fubftance in this little tract, than in many of ten times 


Js bulk.—As the price is fo fmall—the Reader who has a _curiofity 


to know the contents of this mew crifis, may be eafily gratified; and 
therefore we fhall only, in this general way, recommend it to the 
perufa! of all friends to the liberties of this country. 


EasT-INDIES. 

Art. 18. 4 General View of the Eaft India Company’s Situation, 
fubmitted to the impartial Confideration of the Public. By an Old 
Proprietor. gto. 1s. Wilkie. 1774. 

The fituation of the Eaft India Company is difcuffed by a fe- 
ries of queitions which are refolved by exhibiting averages of annual 
accounts for forty years backward ; the refult of which is contained 
in the following fummary : 

‘I. The Company’s exports of Britith 

manufactures have increafed - - £. 346,259 per anuum, 

* II. Its exports of bullion have decreafed 2955852 ditto. 

* Jil. Its commerce has been extended 1,198,089 ditto. 

* 1V. The cultoms arifing from its trade 

have increafed - - 
* V. It has fince 1708, contributed to the 

public fervice, over and above its an- 

nual duties, - - = 4,200,000 

* VI. For the defence of its trade and fete 
tlements, it maintains a ftanding force, 
confifting of 55,0:5 in number, and for 
the fame effential purpofe, it hath ex- 
pended in its own fortifications and 
buildings, - e . 
VII. and laftly,—That its comparative 
fituation fince the year 1708 (exclufive 
of the above fum of 2,743,669 /.) is bet- 
ter by - - . - 8,890,120 fterling.’ 

As a review of the Company’s ftuation, this is weighed in the 
mercantile balance of profit and. lofs; the eondu@ of the Directors, 
and of their fervants, is no otherwife noticed, than by way of fa- 
vourable inference from thefe flourifhing premifes. One particular 
accufation only, is touched on—‘ the immenfe fums unneceffarily 
lavifhed in fortifications and buildings’—and this is artfully waved : 
* fhould it be afked, fays he, why the authors of fuch abufes have 
not been calted to a proper account? their conduct having under- 
gone a parliamentary inquiry, the anfwer muft come from thence.’ 
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MEDICAL, ' 
Art. 19. All the Prefcriptions contained in the New Praétice of Phy 

fre of Thomas Marryat, M.D. Tranflated into Englifo. By J. S. 

Dodd, Surgeon and Man-midwife, &c. 4 Work of great Utility, Se. 

1zmo, 2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1774. | 

Through ‘ achriftian difpofition,’ it feems, * to provide for the re- 
lief of the diftreffed,’ this good man, Mr. J. S. Dodd, has readily 
vamped up or manufactured a book, by collecting and tranflating 
Dr. Marryat’s prefcriptions, which are arranged under the difeafes to 
which they refpectively belong. To each of thefe lifts of prefcrip- 
tions is prefixed, as he fays, * an accurate defcription of the fymptoms 
of the feveral difeafes; by which,’ we are affured, ‘ they may be 
known from each other.” Each of thefe luminous defcriptions he has 
had the art to draw up and condenfe generally within the compafs of 
three or four /ines, or at the utmoft, in about Sa/f a fore. To each 
of thefe claffes of prefcriptions he has likewife fubjoined, by way cf 
tail-piece, about as many lines, under the title of remarks ; in which 
the reader is to be inftruéted when, and how, todifpenfethem. After 
haging faken all thefe pains * for the good of mankind,’ this difinte- 
refted philanthropift here prefents them with the fruits of his great 
labours; and, with fingular modefty, recommends his work to the 
public, as ‘ the bef family phyfician and Jurgeon, yet extant, in ang 
language !” 

We need not difcufs the utility or merits of an undertaking thus 
planned and executed ; nor inquire into the propriety, or ‘trict ho- 
nefty, of taking a liberty of this kind with the work, as we fuppofe, 
of a /iving Author, by thus appropriating and mangling it. We fhall 
leave the reader likewife to form his judgment of the knowledge, or 
at leaft of the care and accuracy of this tranflator and abridger, from 
an inftance that ftrikés us at the very threfhold, or in the firit chap- 
ter: where, in the * remarks’ at the end of the litt of medicines re- 
commended for fevers in general, our commentator tells us that 
* broths made as ftrong of the meat as poflible,—fhould be the only 
-food taken.’ 

"Ng Dr. Marryat, or any other doctor—even from Ballyfhannon 
its own felf—could poffibly give fuch abominable advice as this, i 
a fever, we cannot readily believe ; even on the authority of Mr. 
Dodd’s tranflation. Dr. Marryat’s work, as we remember, was pube 
lifhed in Ireland about nine or ten years ayo, and is not at prefent 
in our pofieflion ; but we have been told that in the place to which 
this ‘ remark’ refers, the doctor only recommends the giving of 
{trong broths, in fuch quantities as will fit eafy on the patient’s fto- 
mach, in order to recruit his ttrength on his recovery, froma fever, 
—And fo much for Mr Dodd’s * 62 family phyfician” Se. 
Art. 20. A Leéture Introduétory to the Thecry and Prafice o 

Midwifery, Se. By John Leake, M D. Menber of the ~. Col- 

lege of Phyticians, London; and Phyucian to the Weftmintter 

- Lying-in Hofpital. 4to. 2s. 6d Baldwin. 1774 

In this fenfible introdu-tion to a courfe of lectures on the fubje& of 
midwifery, the Author difcuiles, in a general and popular manner, 
feveral phy fivlogical quettions relating to conception and parturition ; 
and 
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and afterwards gives an hiftorical fketch of the opinions and prac. 
tices of the antients with refpect to the art, and of the fucceflive 
improvements that have been made in it from their times to the pre- 
fent: terminating his oration by fome judicious reflections on the 
qualifications and deportment of an accoucheur. In his appendix 
the Author gives an account of an improvement which he has made 
in the forceps; confifting in the addition of a third blade to that 
inftrument, his defcription of which is iliuftrated by a plate annexed 
to this performance. B-y. 
Art. 21. An Abridgment of Baron Van Swieten’s Commentaries 

apon the Aphorifms of the celebrated Dr. Herman Boerhaave, Ge. By 

Colin Hoffack, M. D. of Colchefter. Vols. I. and Il. 8vo. 
_ 108. 6d. fewed. Horsfield. 1773. 

This abridgment, which is intended to be comprifed in five’ vo- 
lumes, appears to be executed with fufficient care and judgment, and 
may be of ufe to thofe who do not choofe to purchafe the commen- 
taries at large. In the fecond volume the work is brought down to 
the 874th Aphorifm, or to the end of the fection on the baltard pe- 
ripneumony. By: 
Art. 22. A Defcription of the four Situations of a Gouty Per- 

fon: evincing the Danger of trufting the Gouty Matter to the Care of 

Nature. By P. de Vivignis, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1974. 

Were Jedediah Buxton, of retentive memory, now alive, he would. 
eftimate, with a fingle glance of his eye, over the meagre form and 
unconfcionable type and margin of this fhilling pamphlet, that it 
might contain about as much matter as a fingle page of a London 
Chronicle ; and his eftimate would not be very diftant from the 
truth. After perufing it throughout, and in the interval between 
two difhes of tea, we found that it contained 36 pages, 16 lines in 
a page, and about five words, on an average, in a line.—Thefe are 
furely Aurea Verba;—and yet all that we can collect from them is, 
that the gout fhould not be left to the care of nature, but that the 
phyfician fhould have the handling and management of it :——but 
in what manner this unruly diftemper is to be managed by him, this 
deponent Jayeth not. By. 
Art. 23. An eafy Way to prolong Life, by a little Attention to our 

Manner of Living, Jc. Fc. The Second Part. By a Medical 

Gentleman, Author of the firftPart. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bell. 1774. 

We are {carce at leifure, at prefent, to divert ourfelves with this 
ridiculous and fenfelefs production, the Author of which congratu- 
Jates himfelf on the rapid fale of the firft part of it, and affures us 
that this fecond contains obfervations ‘ xot Je/s important.? The 
courteous reader, for example, is here inftruéted whether he ought 


ygo fleep with his mouth fhut or open, and on what fide he fhould lie ; 


land is directed, after a few preliminary operations at his uprifing, 
* to ftretch himfelf out,’ and then ‘ to proceed to cleanfe his nofe, 
by blowing it ;'—not forgetting, laftly, ‘ that the head be combed, 
that the pcres may be opened to expel fuch vapours as were not 

confumed by fleep, &c.’ 
Converfant as we are with the prefs, we cannot conceive who the 
perfons are that «/timately defray the charges of paper and print for 
fuck: 
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fuch miferable ware as this.—Giving eighteen-pence for fuch trafh 
is furely—faving the reader’s prefence,—buying dumfodder at a very 
unconfcionable rate. To the Reviewer indeed, who is obliged to buy, 
pro bono publico, it is one of his higheft luxuries to employ it in that 
capacity. B-- 

Art. 24. An Account of the Teflicles, their common Coverings and 

Coats; and the Difeafes to which they are liable, Sc. By Jofeph 

Warner, F.R.S. and Senior Surgeon to Guy's Hofpital. 8vo. 

2s. Davis. 1774. 

After premifing a fhort anatomical defcription of the Scrotum, the 
tefles, and their coats, the Author treats of the difeafes to which 
thefe parts are fubje€t; fuch as inflammation, abfcefs, dropfy, {chir- 
rus, xc. He principally dwells however on the Hydrocele of the Tue 
nica Vaginalis, and on the palliative, and radical, methods of re- 
lieving, or curing, that difeafe. With refpect to the firft or palli- 
ative method, in defcribing the beft manner of performing the ver 
fimple operation of evacuating the extravafated lymph, the Author, 
from a predilection, we fuppofe, for that mode of operating to which 
he has been accuftomed, direéts the ufing the impofthume lancet, in 
preference to the trocar. He judges it to be ‘ the moft eafy and ex- 
peditious ;? and apprehends, though furely without fuflicient grounds 
to countenance the apprehenfion, that the tunica vaginalis muft fuf- 
fer from the canula of the trocar being left in the wound, during 
the fhort time that it remains there while the lymph is flowing 
through it. 

Of the four more important methods of proceeding, or operating, 
in order to produce a radical cure, the Author feems to confider 
that which effects this purpofe by means of a fimple incifion, as 


Ythe beit; obferving that he does not remember ever to have feen any 


fatal effects arifing from it. For the method of procuring a Jatting 
cure by the application of the cauftic, he wholly refers the reader to 
Mr, Elfe’s pamphlet *. He next defcribes the manner in which a 
permanent cure may be obtained, by a fimple puncture of the Tz- 
nica Vaginalis, and the fubfequent and repeated introduction of a 
{fpunge tent: terminating his obfervations on this fubject by a fhort 
and f{uperficial account of the radical method of operating, by the 
feton; at the end of which, the reader, who has hitherto met with 
nothing either new or ftriking, 1s in our opinion, very properly re- 
ferred to Mr. Pott’s ingenious work on the fubjeét. The pamphlet 
concludes with fome trite obfervations on the fchirrus and cancer of 
the teftis. B—-y. 
Art. 25. An Effay on the moft effectual Means of preferving the 
Health of Seamen in the Royal Navy. And a Differtation on Fevers and 
Infefion, Together with Otjervations on the Fail Difemper, 'Se. 
By James Lind, M, D. Phyfician to his Majefty’s Royal Hofpital 
at Haflar, &c. A new Edition much enlarged and improved. 
8vo. 5s Wilfon. 1774. 
The excellent effay and the differtation mentioned in the above 
title have both been formerly publithed, and are here reprinted to- 
gether, with the addition of fome new matter; fome alteration be- 
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* see M. Review, vol. xliiis Auguit, 1770, page 138. 
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ing made in the arrangement of the materials, and the whole, fot 
the convenience of the reader, divided into chapters and feclions. 
The firft of them appeared in the year 1757, and was republithed in 
1762, by the authority of the lords of the admiralty. Its merit is 
té6 wal#known to require our adding any thing further concerning 
this third edition of it, than that, befide the alterations which the 
Asthor has now thought neceffary to make in it, he has added a 
new chapter, on the means of obtaining frefh and potable water at 
fea, by a fimple and eafy procefs. On this occafion, he afferts his 
claim to priority in the difcovery of fweetcning fea-water by diftil- 
lation, without the addition of any ingredients ; and undertakes to 
fhew that the alterations made by Mr. Irving, in a procefs delivered 
in by him to the lords of the admiralty, for that purpofe, and for 
which he received in 1772 a reward from parliament of sooo]. was 
no real improvement ;—that the principles on which it is founded, 
though plaufible, are fallacious ; and that the produce, in following 
his method, is evidently lefs than may be obtained by the method of 
diftillation formerly propofed by the Author. — 

The Diffrtation on Fevers and Infection originally mene under 
the title of ‘ Zwo Papers ou Fever and Infection,’ which were read 
before the philofophical and medical fociety at Edinburgh in 1761, 
It is here reprinted with large and valuable additions ; relating par- 
ticularly to the jail diftemper, and the means of preventing or ftop- 
ping that terrible contagion. The new lights thrown on this inte- 
refling fubjeé& by fo excellent an abferver, who has had fuch exten- 
five opportunities of remarking the various fources and the progrefs 
of this particular kind of infection, render thefe obfervations pecu- 


liarly valuable. pi —¥ 
Art. 26. The Seaman’s Medical Inftruétor, in a Courfe of Leéures 


on Accidents and Difeafes incident to Seamen, in the varicus Climaies 

of the World, calculated for Ships that carry no Surgeon. The wicle 

delivered in a plain Language, and founded on a long and fSucce/sful 

Experience. By N. D. Falck, M.D. 8vo, 4s. 6d. Dilly. 1774. 

We fufficiently announce the intention of the Author in compil- 
ing this treatife, by giving the reader the foregoing copious title- 
page at large. In the firft of the fix letures into which he has di- 
vided the work, he undertakes to inftruét the feaman in the anatoe 
my and phyfiology of the human body. He then treats of the me- 
dicines, or other means, requifite to the reftoring health; and of 
the externabinjuries and difeaies to which the body is liable. In the 

laft leGtures the Author proceeds to the treatment of-fevers and 
other internal difeafes. 

The zeal which the Author profeffes for the inftru€tion and well- 
being of his marine pupils flames out in many parts of this compi- 
Jation ; in the execution of which however we cannot honettly, or 
with any regard to our own character, give him credit for any thing 
more than a good intention. A formal critique cannot be expected 
from us:—but why—we fhall juft afk—would the Author occupy 
any part of the fcanty {pace to which he was confined, in the fhort 
lecture devoted to anatomy and phyfiology, with an unneceflary and 
prurient defcription of the action or functions of the male organs, in 
what he is pleafed abfurdly to term, * the /acred act of generation ?’ 

—Or 
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—Or why, in the fame chapter, does he treat fo very unfcientifically, 
or indeed at all, of vifion; and betray his total ignorance of the firft 
elements of optics, by affuring his pupil that ‘ the general received 
opinion, that objects are reverfed in the reprefentation on the retina 
of the eye, is a miftake ;? and that he hopes hereafter to fet the 
world right on the fubject of this notable difcovery, in which how- 
ever he may fee, in our 48th volume, that he has been anticipated 
by another vifonary?—Or to mention only one matter relative to 
the practical part.—Why fhould he exclude fo excellent, fafe, and 
even neceflary a medicine as the 4aré from his marine medicine 
cheh; not allowing the poor feaman a few ounces to relieve him 
even in an ague; and giving him, for that purpofe, only ‘ a quan- 
tity of ruily iron’ fteeped in vinegar, which he affures him is ‘ a 
medicine, fuperior both in virtue, and by far more fafe in the ap- 
plication ??—The bar& is a‘ rank peifon,’ he pretends, in injudicious 
hands. —What!—ranker than davdanum and calcemel, with which he 
truits his pupil? On the contrary, no one medicine in the whole 
materia medica, of equal power to do good, is fo little qualified to do 
mifchief.— We fhall only further add, with refpect to this work, that 
from the nature of ‘it; it neceffarily contains many matters, the 
knowledge of which muft undoubtedly be of ufe toa feaman, deprived 
of all other afiftance ;—and this is nearly the utmoft praife we can 


beitow upon it. - By. 


MrscELLANEOUS, 
Art.:27. The Life of Dr. Oliver Goldjmith, written from Per- 
fonal Knowledge, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Swan. 1774. _. 
Dr. Goldfmith’s /fe affords but fcanty materials for the biographer, 
but his writings have amply made up the deficiency to his present 
hiltorian ;, who, from his adroitnefs at making extra@s mult certainly 
have been, or is, a reviewer, 

* . Whether the Dr’s biographer; and warm panegyrift, who profeffes 
to write from perional knowledge, is right or wrong in his account 
of our poet’s adventures, in his travels abroad, we know net; but 

, . We are authorifed to fay that he is very much miftaken in his afier- 
tion, that Dr. G. was once employéd to /uperintend the Monthly Re- 
view. The Dr. had his merit, as‘a man of letters; but alas! thofe 
who knew him muft fmile at the idea of fuch a fuperintendent of a 
concern which mot obvioufly required fome degree of prudence, as 
well as a competert acquaintance with the world, It is, however, 
true that he had, for awhile, a feat at our board; and that, fo far 
as his knowledge of books extended, he was not zn unufeful 
afiftant. } 

Art. 28. The Peruvian Letters, tranflated from the French. 
With an Additional Volume. By R. Roberts, Tranflator of Se- 
lect Tales from Marmontel, Author of Sermons by a Lady, and 
Tranflator of the Hiftory of France, from the Abbé Millot. 12zmo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Cadell. 1774. 

To this new tranflation of the well known Peruvian Letters, Mifs 
Roberts has acded a continuation of the ftory comprehended in the 
Original; for which the affigns the follow reafons: 

* I found, fays fhe, an elegant fimplicity in the manner in whic 
the flory "was told, in the language in which it was originally writen, 

Rev. Aug. 1774, Mi 7 that 
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that I much admired, and could not help thinking the Peruvian chaz» 
raéter pleafingly delineated. 1 Was not, indeed, altogether fatisfied 
with the conclufion, being defirous the Indian princefs fhould become 
a convert to chriftianity, through. conviction; and that fo generous. 
a friend as Deterville might be as happy as his virtues. deferved, 
This thought determined me to add a fecond volume.’ 

Milfs R.’s tranflation is, in moft sefpce&e, greatly fuperior to the 
old one ; but we think the ftyle is fomewhat enfeeblied: by her almoft 
perpetual fubftitution of yow, for /4om, in the Peruvian lady’s pa- 
thetic addreffes to her lover: how pooris ‘ you are the fun of my days— 
you enlighten them—you prolong. them—and they are yours’ —compared 
with ** thou art the fun of my days—thou enlighteneft them—thow 
prolongeft them—and they are thine :” o/d tranflation. 

The defighn of converting the Indian princefs to the Chriftian reli- 
gion, ‘ threug comvidtion, was commendable in Mifs Roberts; and we 
were Curious to fee the arguments adduced on this occafion; but we 
fought for them in vain: we are only told that the illuftrious con 
vert was referred to the New Teftament; that fhe read ;. and be- 
€ame a devout Chriflian. 

For the reft,. there is very confiderable merit in the Peruvian Les- 
ters; and we fhall not, in any probability, ever have a better trane 
flation of them, than the prefent. We have obferved fome inaccu- 
rayes, but they are fuch as will, in courfe, be corrected in a fecond 
edition. 

Art. 29. Fnudices tres Vocum fere omnium que oteurrunt. 1. In 

Dianyfti Longini Commentario de Sublimitate, et in gufdem Fragmeiis. 

2. In Eunapii Libello De Fitis Philofoghorum et Sophiftarum, 3. Iw 

Hieroclis Commentario in Pytbagorae Aurea Carmina, Concinnavit 

Robertus Robinfon. 8vo; 35. 6d, bound. Typ.Clar, Payne. 

1773+ 
Three indexes, to Longinus on the Sublime, Eunapius on the 
Lives of the Philofophers, and: Hierocles on the Aurea Carntina, 
All thefe things are exceedingly ufeful, as every fcholar knows by 
experience. 

Art. 30. Afifcellaneous and Fugitive Pies. Vol. HI. voz 
¥ 38s. Od. fewed. Davies. 1774. 

In our review for February, we gave an account of the two 
former volumes of this colleGion. The prefent fupplement comes 
recommended to us under the names of Johnfon, Thornten, Cradock, 
Goldfmith, &c. But we obferve two or three pieces, in the groupy 
of which we can only fay, a¢ Pope faid of the hairs and ftraws in 
the amber, that they are neither ‘* rich nor rare,” and that 

‘¢ We wonder how the devil they got there.” 

The volume,- however, contains fome very valuable tracts; the 
Critique om Blackwell's Court of Auguftus is in every refpect, worthy the 
Author of the Rambler; as is the Review of the Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin of onr Jdeas of the Sublime and Beautiful. "She lives of Bolingbroke 
and Parnel are the productions of Gold{mith’s pen.—The poem en- 
titled Fad3ion Difplayed, which is here given: to William Shippen, 
Efq; is a curious {pecimen of jacobitical fatire and virulence ; and 
Mr. Uther’s Introduction to the Theory of the Humaz Mind is un 
doubtedly worthy of prefervation in a repofitory of this fort. if 
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Ff the Colleétor fhould ‘proceed in this undertaking, we would 
beg leave to remind him, that, as caterer for the public, he cannot 
be too nice in his féelection. One difagreeable difh at the table, may 

furn a man’s fomach againit the whole entertainment. 

Art. 31. Free and Impartial Remarks on the Letters written by 
the Right Hen. the Earl of Chefterfield, &c. By a Man of the 
World. 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 1774. 

Our man of the world would be a tolerable reviewer, if he did 
not, like fome-others e#e out too freely with extras; yet the latter, 
‘in this inftance, undoubtedly conftitute the beft as well as by much 
the largeft part of the publication.—Here we are, pofibly, expofed 
to the retort courteous; and we are‘honeitly prepared for ‘it. 

Art. 32. L£xcurfion into Normandy .and Britanny, wp the Loire 
to Orleans and Paris; from thence to Dijon, Befancon, and Balle, 
through Switzerland, Geneva and Lyons, to Paris, Calais, and 
Dieppe. 8vo. 2-. ‘Richard‘on and Urquhart. 1774. 

This ds a kind ofjournal, and there is fomething amuling in the 
‘very brief account of the objects prefented to the traveller in his jour- 
ney; but this pamphlet is rather to‘be-confidered as a directory for 
perfons who propafe to make the above mentioned tour. They are 
here provided with a variety of ufeful hints by an attention to which 
their journey may perhaps be rendered more entertaining, and be 

- performed to greater advantage. As to the rates of cuftoms, pott- 

horfes, chatfes, &c. no notice is taken ofthem. The Reader is far- 

ther directed to procure Ducarrel’s hiltory of Normandy, and a Trip 
to Paris lately publifhed, 

Art. 33. A Tour to Spa, through the Auftrian Netherlands, 
and Flanders.; and from Spa:to Duffeldorf, up the Rhine to Frank- 
fort; and through Manheim, Strafburg, Nancy, and Rheims, .to 
St. Omer, and Calais. 8vo. 2s. Richardfon and Urquhart, 
Sc. 1774. 

‘ Much the fame idea is to ‘be formed of this :excurfien, as of that 
mentioned in the former article, 

Art. 344 The Fdiffory of Wales. Written oviginally in Britifh, 
by Caradoc of Lhancarvan, englifhed by Dr. Powel, and aug- 
mented by W. Wynn, Fellow of Jefus Callege, Oxon. To which 
is added, a Defcription of Wales, by Sir John Price. A new 
Edition, greatly improved and enlarged, with Pedigrees of Fami- 
lies. 8vo. 6s. Evans. 1774. 

Of this republication it will be fufficient to remark that it is well 
printed, and will be an acceptable book to Ancient Britons and 
eagoariet, whatever true ore Englifbmen, in general, may think 
OF 1, © 
Path 35. 4n Effay for the Conftrudtion of Roads on Mechanical 

*. and Phytical Principles. 8vo. 18. Davies. 1774. 

This effay is offered with fo much becoming modefty, that it wore 
to be withed as much could be faid in favour of the execution, as 
the evident intention of the Writer merits. When phyfical and me- 
chanical principles are explained for the inftrudtion of others, they 
have an appropriated language in which clearnefs and brevity ars 

~swnited : nothing is fuperfluoufly introduced, nothing is circumlocu- 
i ‘ery, and nothing is defective. Pe is with fome degree of reluctance 
2 we 
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we find ourfelves reduced to declare that this Writer underftands 
more than he can render fufficiently intelligible ; that his efTay is 
neither happily conceived nor clearly exprefied ; and that he evi- 


dently becomes ob{cure by labouring to avoid obicurity. WV, 


Art. 36. An Account of the Rife, Progrefs, and prejent State of the 
Society for the Difcharge and Relief of Perfins imprifened fer Small 
Debis. Containing the original Sermon by Dr, Dodd; the Rules 
and Orders of the Society ; Exhortation to the Debtor releafed ; 
Mifcellaneous Pieces; Forms of Bufinefs ; General Lift of the Ee- 
nefactions, &c. 12m0o. 2s. 6d. Leacroft, &e. 1774. 

Dr. Dodd farther confiders and recommends this Charity in the 
Intrcduétion and Poft{cript which he has placed before the Sermon he 
preached in its favour, of which we have here the fecond edition. 
His arguments in its behalf are weighty and convincing: ‘The infti- 
tution of this laudable fociety appears to have arifen from Dr. Dodd’s 
endeavours. But as we have already faid fomewhat of its nature, 
and exprefled our approbation of its defign in the account of Dr. 
Franklin’s fermon, it is unneceflary for us to take farther notice of 
this publication. The mifcellaneous pieces at the end are chiefly an 
Ode by Dr. Dodd, and an Epilogue written by R. Cumberland, Efq; 
and {p xken at the conclufion of a Comedy acted for the benefit of this 


Charity. 
HusBANDRY. Hi. 


Arts 37. The Cattle Keeper’s Afffant, or Genuine DireQions 
for Country Gentlemen, Sportfinen, Farmers, Grafiers, Farriers, 
&c. Being a very curious Collection of well authenticated Obfer- 

‘ vations and Receipts (made by Perfons of Note and Experience) 
for the Cure of the moft common Diftempers incident to Horfes, 
Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Hogs, and Dogs. Digefted 
under their proper Heads. By Jofiah Ringfted, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Dixwell. 1774. | 
Jofizh Ringfted, Efquire, has brought together a number of popu- 

Jar recipes, without juilifying them by that kind of medical or ana- 

tomical reafoning that an intelligent Reader would with to be affifted 

with to underftand the principles of their application: and itis a juft 
though a loofe obfervation, that cattle in general, and horfes in par- 
ticular, are fubjected, in many inftances, to very ftrange and cruel 
management. But farriers and cow leeches have no notion of de- 
viating from arbitrary prefcriptions; and it is an aét of. no fmall 
condefcenfion when any of thefe are taken from a book, to extend 
their practice. We muit confefs our want of experience in the dif- 
,orders of cows and dogs, and will only add, with refpect to the /atter, 


‘that a man muft have odd maggots in bis own head, befcre he will 


think of fearching for worms under their toncues ! N 

. O82 £16 A... ; 

Art. 38. 4 Mincdy on the Death of Dr. Oliver Goldfmith,  4to. 
1s. Gd. Davies, 1774, 

The Author gives this poem as a firft production ; and it is a very 
promifing fpecimen. It abounds with poetry, and fentiment; and 
its beauties far out-number thofe defects for which the Wniter has 
modeftly apologized. But we muft blame this young Poet for con- 
defcending to adopt the ftale nonfenfe of thofe who, from time im- 
memorial) 
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memorial, have unmeaningly and abfurdly talked of fheltering their 
works behind the awful name of their patron, in order to guard 
acain{t the attacks of criticifm. What Critic was ever deterred from 
no:icing the blemifhes of a literary performance, through a fear of 
ofending my Lord os my Lady to whom it was dedicated ? Or, ine 
deed, when did my Lord or my Lady ever give themfelves the trouble 
to interfere in the bufinefs ? 

Art. 39. The Naval Review; a Poem. By the Rev. Robert 
Fnelifh, late Chaplain to his Majefty’s Ship the Royal George, 
and to the 24th Regiment of Foot. Zhe Second Edition, to. 
1s. 6d. Becket. 1774. 

Our notice of the firft edition of this poem was accompanied with 
a glance at the fubject, rather than at the Author; for we really 
thought the panegyric, to fay the leait for it, was worthy the occafion 
which produced it, 

This fecond edition is confiderably altered and improved. The 
following lines will ferve as a fpecimen of the eafe and harmony of 
Mr. Englifh’s verification : 

‘ Let Egypt boaft her fumptuous fcene of old, 
Her flutes melodious, and her flowing gold, ~ 
When the Great Roman Nile’s proud ftream furvey’d, 
With Afric’s Queen in Tyrian pomp array’d ; 
And though He foremoit fhone in war’s alarms, 
An empire loft for conq’ring beauty’s charms : 
The trophied field he view’d with cold difdain, 
And Mars fubmits to Venus’ fofter reign. 
‘ A Greater Briton here gives Ocean laws, 
A Brighter Queen protetts fair Virtue’s caufe 5 
There pageant gallies vain parade difplay, . 
The trantient pride of a luxurious day ; 
Here gallant fleets in awful order he, 
Whofe waving flags the world combin’d defy ; 
Example ill, and faithlefs love were there ; 

; Here ev’ry grace adorns the facred pair.’ 

Although the foregoing compliment may feem an high-ftrained 
one, yet, as we obferve the piece is infcribed to Sir Charles Saun- 
ders, who is not confidered as a minifterial Admiral, we mutt acquit 
our ingenious Author of the charge of adulation, upon intereited 
@iews. 

Art. 40. A Specimen of Perfian Poetry; or, Odes of Hafez; with 
an Englifh Tranflation and Paraphrafe. Chiefly from the Speci- 
men Poefeos Perfice of Baron Revifky, Envoy from the Emperor 
of Germany to the Court of Poland, with hiftorical and gramma- 

. tical Illuftrations, and a complete Analyfis, for the Affiitance of 


‘» thofe who with to ftndy the Perfian Language. By John Richard- 


fon, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 4t0. 5s. 3d. Boards. 

_ Sold at No. 76, Fleet-ftreet. 1774. 

_Betide the gratification of that curiofity we naturally find for the 
difcovery of what is impenetrable to our own refearches, this little 
publication has another ufeful and agreeable tendency; while it 
seems by a pleafant and eafy invitation to introduce the Reader to 
fome acquaintance with a language, which, though little underftood, 
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is of great importance to the Oriental commerce of this coun<s, 
every thing that is profeffed to be done here, has the appearance of 
being done with accuracy; and thePerfian poetry 1s prettily tranflated 
into English vere. 


Art. 41. Odes, by Bradthaw Galliard, Efq. gto. 25. 6 L. 


Johnfon. 1774. 

Thefe Odes are chiefly moral, and written in a tolerable vein of 
oetry. But the fentiments want novelty, and the rhymes are fadly 

ancorrect. ' 
Art. 42. Corin and Olinda; a Legendary Tale. By Richard 

Teede. 4to. 18, 6d. Hoggins,&c. 1774. 

We have often obferved that the Pees of one good Author makes 
a multitude of bad ones. Since the publication of Armine and El. 


wira, what ftuff under the title of Zegeadary Tales / L 
d.. ’ 


Art. 43. Poems by Dr. Roberts of Eton College. 8vo. 4.8. boun 
Wilkie. 1774. 

This volume contains a poetical efiay on the Exiftence, Attributes, 
and Providence of God; a poetical Epiftle to Chriftopker Antty, Efq; 
on the English Poets ; the Poor Man’s Prayer, addrefled to the Earl 
of Chatham; Arimant.and Tamira, an Eattern Tale; all which havé 
pafled this ordeal. Two pretty little poems, one addrefied to the 
very learned and ingenious Mr. Bryant, the other to a Boy on his 
leaving Eton School, conclude the volume. 


Art. 44. Vice; a Satire. gto. 18, Bew. 1774. L. 


A coarfe general invective againft vice. | 
Luft or lucre actuates every fair ! 
Ridiculous! your © sempora, O mores people are the faddeft people 
in the world ; for they wafte our time without mending our. manners, 
Art. 45- Tbe Optimifi; or, Satire in good Humour, 4t0o. 156 
Almon. 1774. 

The Times again! But this is an honeft whorefbird of a Mufe, and, 

like a debauched parrot, joins in the black diale&t. The poem is an 


ironical recommendation of: the fafhionable vices, not deftitute of 
eafe or humour, 





Art. 46. An Elegy on the approaching Diffolution of Parliament 


4to. 16. Almon. 
A moft fruitful fabjef&t, but a mere mufhroom of a poem! What is 
become of the thundering author of the Heroic Epiftle, who denounced 


fuch deadly vengeance on the heads of the political mifcreants ? L 


Art. 47. The ldes of Fune; a Poem to the Fair Sex. 4to. 6d3 


Wilkie. 1774. 
A monitory copy of verfes to the ladies, to warn them again the 
foft temptations of that month, when ‘ Nature turns pimp.’ The 
ityle of the ol? is often low, and very incorred, 


drt. 48. The 
Mr. ——., Author. of Regulus, Toby, Czfar, and other fatirical 


Pieces in the Papers. By the Author of the New Bath Guide. 
Cantol., 4to. 23. 6d. Dodfley. 1774. 


A mok fierce, violent, and bloody battle between an enraged poet, 
and a reverend haberdather of {mall fcandal. The latter, mounted 


on Flys, Mercuries, and Evening Pots, difcharges his {mall war 
rom 


rieft Diffected; a Poem: Addreffed to the Revi’ : 
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from the culverins of letters, advices, and paragraphs; and rather 
seazes than annoys his enemy: the former, armed with the toma- 
hawk and the fealping knife, denounces nothing lefs than death and 


; . . e : il i] >; oe 
diffetion. ’Tis dreadful= Oh! ’tis dreadful ! Ll 


Rerrerovs and CONTROVERSIAL, 
Art. 49 €ritica faera; or, a fhort Introduétion to Hebrew 
Criticifm. 8ve. 1s. Bowyer. 1774. 

‘ It may now be affumed, fays the learned Author of this pam- 
phlet, as an allowed maxim, That the Hebrew fcriptures have not 
reached us in that pure and perfect flate, in which they were origi- 
nally written—That they have undergone indeed many great and 
grievous: corruptions, occafioned by the ignorance or negligence of 
sranfcribers. 

‘ Since then it is acknowledged, that errours and miftakes of 
variows kinds have thus crept into the prefent text, the grand 
gueftion is,—By what means are thefe corruptions to be now difco- 
vered, removed, and rectified? In anfwer to which it may juftly be 
alledged, that we are providentially fupplied with warious means, 
which eminently contribute to this purpofe.’ 

But of all thefe means our critic propofes to infift onfy on ane; 
which, though the moft obvious, and moft determinate of all others, 
Ras yet, he obferves, been fomehow ftrangely overlooked ; or at leait 
applied in a very imperfect manner. 

‘That peculiar method, which he would here be underftood 
chiefly to recommend, as well for the difcovery, as the correction of 
errours, is—to compare together, in the Heérew text, the feveral 
eorrefpondent paflages of fcripture; noting their differences ;—and 
then adopting thofe particular readings, which bet agree with the 
tenour of the context, and the rules of grammar. 

The corrs/pendent or parallel paffages of fcripture will be found, 
according to our Author, on examination, far more numerous, aim- 
ple, and various, than moft readers could, at firft, conceive. Thefe 
doudle or repeated paflages may jultly be looked upon as ai ferent copies 
of the fame original.— Copies of undoubted antiquity, and of ve- 
nerable authority: to the value, credit, and importance of which no 
objections can be rationally offered. 

‘ If thefe copies then, he adds, or to fpeak more properly, thefe 
parallel places, were carefully confulted, and compared together, the 
judicious reader might eafily colle&t fuch an ample ftore of Hebrevs 
criticifms as would not only do honour to his parts and learning ; 
but alfo prove of infinite fervice to the eaufe of religion, by cor- 
recting the errours, and fupplying the defects of the prefent text,— 
mraking one part of it fubfervient to the rectification and improve- 
ment of another. And the improvements thus made, muft neceffa- 
yily appear the more fatisfactory, as they were made by the light 
which /eripture affords, and itand confirmed by /cripture authority. 

As thete perallel or Amilar paflages are of different forts, and he 
difperfed far and wide trom each otner, the prefent writer has jullly 
thought it of ufe to clafs them under proper heads, and then to 
fubjoin the feveral particulars, under thofe heads, in one united 


view before the reader, The claffes to which the parallel or corre- 
Spcndens 
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Jpondent paffages of {cripture*may be reduced, are thefe : 1. Genta 

logical regifters, snufter-rolls, &c. doubly inferted, 2. Hiflorical nar. 

vations repeated. 3. Sentiments, meffuages, &c. twice recited. 4. Qua 

tations made by one prophet from another. 5. Quotations or repetitions 
. -borrowed by the fame prophet from him/elf. 

The Author, having feparately confidered each of thefe clafies, 
and -thus afliited Heéraical readers in collecting and afforting their 
materials, proceeds, in his laft fection, to give fome directions con- 
cerning the ufe and application of them. On the whole, he afferts, 
that the various readings which may be collected (not to fpeak of the 
errours that may be rectified) in this way, are full as numerous ag 
they are importaxt, And though, hitherto, fays he, they have been 
able to gain but little attention; yet I hope the time 1s coming on, 
when, for the credit of learning, the fupport of truth, and the per- 
feétion of the Hebrew fcriptures, fome candid and ingenious critic 
will take the pains to collect them together, and lay them before 
the public. P22 ganr ; 

This pamphlet, though fmall in quantity, is rich in merit. Ie 
contains more ufeful matter than is to be found in many a bulky 
volume. It opens a vein of valuable and copious criticifm to thofe 
who ftudy the facred literature of the old teftament; on which ac- 
count it cannot be too warmly recommended to their notice. RK. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Refpectable Correfpondent, from whom we have frequently 
heard, informs us that the Rev. Mr. Gambold, whofe tragedy 
of Ignatius we mentioned in our Review for June, wrote that tragedy 
before he became a member of the Unitas Fratrum. This circume 
dtance, as our Correfpondent obferves, is of no great importance ; 
however he thought it right to mention it, ‘* leit fome people fhould 
** imagine, that the Unitas Fratrum make ufe of ating tragedies on 
“* religious fubjects.” 


A Letter figned R. Richardfon, has been received. As the Writer's 
pre/umption may be founded on mere ignorance, we fhall not more 
particularly expofe him, or mention any circumftance that may create 
uneafinefs in the mind of the Gentleman in whofe behalf he has taken 
upon him to addrefs himfelf, ta /o extraordinary a way, to the Re- 
viewers. ‘The money will be returned to the perfon who left it at 
Mr. Becket’s ; where he is defired to call for it. 











+4+ The fecond favour from ** A Hinter of Truth,” came too late 
to be duly noticed this month. 





SLips of the PRESS. 

*,“ The Reader is requefted to correct the miftake, occafioned by 
an erroneous punctuation, in giving the refult of M, De Luc’s calcu- 
Jation of the height of the earth’s atmofphere, in our lait Appendix ; 
where he is defired, . 

At page 560, line 17, for 25,105,459 toifes; to read 25,105.450 
toifes. Ard at ling 24, for 35,165,450 toifes; to read 35,105+450 
t0ifes, : I 











